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9, HART STREET, BLOOMSBURY, LONDON. 


M2. GEORGE REDWAY, formerly of 


Tent Street, Covent Garden, and late Di ecto: 
of Kegan Paul, Trench, Trobner & Gon Lititet Gane ne ea eaee 
that fe bh. has PRESUMED ry as a PUB 
account, and will be glad 1 to hear 


,»and to 
above. 


[HE J AUTHOR'S MANUAL. By Percy 


RUSSELL. With Prefatory Remarks by Mr. GLADSTONE 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. net. (EIGHTH and CHEAPER EDITION.) 
With Portrait. 

“Mr. Russell's book is a very complete manual and guide for jour- 
nalist and author. It is not a merely — corr work—it is literary and 
appreciative of literature in —— it sense....We have little else but 
praise for the volume.”— W. nster Review. 


Diesy, Love & Co., “y heat Street, London, E.C. 


R on his own 
from Kuthors with MSS ready for 
for New Books. Address as 











IMPORTANT.—PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 


NEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, 


.—K ING, SELL & RAILTON, Limited, hi : 1: 

and Publishes 12. Gough Square, 4, Bolt Court, ot Str ss Printers 
have specially-built Rotary and other fast Machin _ — printing 
illustrated or other Publications, and specially-built Machines for fast 
folding and covering 8, 16, 24, or 32-page Journals at one operation. 

Pp and assistance given tc anyone wishing to commence New 
Facilities upon the premises for Editorial Offi free. 

and Publishing Departments conducted. a 


Telephone 65121. Telegraph “ Africanism, London.” 





AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 


G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS 

* and BOOKSELLERS, of °7 and 29 West 23rd Street, New 
York, and 24, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the 
attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities 
Presented by their Branch House in London for filling, onthe most 
favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICA. 
TIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS — 





UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


The PROFESSORSHIP of PERSIAN is vacant. 
the Chair, accompanied by any evidence of qualification which ¢ ‘andi- 
dates may desire to submit, should reach the Secretary by Feb. 29th. 


J. M. Horsnunou, M.A., Secretary. 


Applications for 


Guy S HOSPITAL. _PRELIMINARY 


SCIENTIFIC (M.B. Lond.).—CLASSES are held throughout 
the year. Special instruction is given for the July Examination. 
Fee 16 guineas. 


UY’s HOSPITAL.— _ENTRANCE 


SCHOLARSHIPS in September, 1896.— FIVE OPEN 
pony~ py ape Two (£150 and £60) in Science, and Three (£100, 
£50, and £30) in 

Particulars tf conten of Examination Papers on application to the 
Dean, Guy’s Hospital, London Bridge, 8,E. 


UFPINGHAM SCHOOL.—An EXAMI- 


NATION MY take place at UPPINGHAM on the 24th, 25th, 
and 26th of MARCH, 1896, for SIX OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS—Two 
of £70 per Banning Two of £50 per annum, Two of £30 per annum, 
each tenable at the School. © ‘andid dates entertained free of charge if 
application be made by 14th March, 1896. 


EDWARD’S SCHOOL. near 


S!: OXFORD.—Public School, founded 1863, to provide Education 
for Gentlemen’s Sons in Preparation for Universities, Army, &c., on 
definite Church principles. Fees: an J annum (Sons of Cleray- 
men, £60); vs, 21 guineas. and Modern sides. 











CATALOGUES 
FOREIGN 1 eto fl and PERIODICALS 
P leratetermas 


CATALOGUES on on application. 
DULAU & CO., a7, Sono Sevans. 


FOREIGN BOOKS AT FOREIGN PRICES. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
Importers of Foreign Books, 
14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
20, SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH, 
AND 


7, BROAD STREET, OXFORD. 
CATALOGUES post free on application. 


TH. WOHLLEBEN, 
FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 
45, GREAT RUSSELL STREET 
(Opposite the British Museum), 

Supplies all Forere¢n Booxs and Prxropicats at the most 
moderate prices. 

Catalogues on application. 


On application for one stamp. 





Da 
Scholarships, J aly 29th. —Rev.T. F. besa M. die Warden. 


OYAL HISTORICAL 8 OCIETY. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter.) 


Patron—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
President—The Right Hon. Sir M. E. GRANT DUFF, G.C.S.1. 
The ANNIVERSARY MEETING will be held aA the MUSEUM of 
PRACTICAL GEOLOGY, Jermyn Street, W., THURSDAY, 
Fesrvary 20th, at 5 o'clock p.m. ADDRESS by the President, 
Sir M. E. GRANT DUFF, G.C.8.1. 
Henert Haut, Director and Hon. Secretary. 


‘| ROYAL! ACADEMY of ARTS.—NOTICE 

TISTS.—The DAYS for RRCRIYENG PATETINGS 
DRAWINGS, &c., are FRIDAY, SATURDAY, 1 MONDAY, 
Marcu 27th, 28th, and ath, and for SCULPTURE, TUESDAY, 
Marcu 3ist.—Forms and Labels can be obtained from'the Academy 





envelope. 


RoOxaL L ACADEMY of ARTS. _NOTICE 
wij GIVEN, That the COUNCIL will proceed t 
ELECT on TUESDAY, Fes:vary 25, a TURNER AN? UITANT. 
Applicants for the Turner Annuity, which is of the valne of £50, must 
be Artists of repute in need of aid, through the unavoidable failure of 
bev fessional employment or other causes. Forms of application can 
— by letter addressed to the Secretary, Royal Academy of 
Piccadilly, W. ae must a in and returned on or before 

y 


=i February 2: 
CALENDAR FOR THE YEAR 1896. 


London | Manchester 


Macmitian & Co. . E. Connisn. 


Ww INTER SEASON, 1896-7.— LAN- 

TERN LECTURES and the rs by ERNEST RADFORD, 
LL.M. Cantab., formerly Secretary of the Arts and Crafts Exhibition 
Society.— —For, List of Subjects, &., a ply to the Lecruner, care of 
“The Artist,” 14, Parliament Street, Westminster. 


FOURTH EDITION, pp. 300, 5s. 


ROTOPLASM: Physical Life and Law. 
By Prof. LIONEL BEALE, F.R.S. Facts and Arguments 
nst Mechanical Views of Life as accepted by Huxley, Herbert | 
Spencer, Strauss, Tyndall, and many others. 
Haxaison & Sons, 59, Pall Mall. 


Faep. A. E aton, Secretary. 


Just published, price 1s. ; per post, 1s. 44d. 


VICTORIA UNIVERSITY 





GERARD, 


during the month of March on receipt of a stamped and directed | 


CONAN DOYLE’s 


NOTICE.—THE EXPLOITS OF BRIGADIER 
the New Volume by the Author of “ The 


Adventures of Sherlock Holmes, 


TIilustrations, 1s now ready at all Booksellers and Libraries, 


f*VHE INTERNATIONAL BOOKMARKET. 
| Second Year. No. 1. 

| Monthly List of the most important Publications issued by 
H. GREVEL & CO., Importers of F oreign Books, 

| 33, King Street, Cc ovent Garden, V 


Now ready, price 5s. net. 


| yN DO-GERMANIC SONANTS and CON- 
SONANTS. 


| Chapters on Comparative Philology, comprising Contributions towards 
a Scientific Exposition of the "indo termante Vowel System. 


By 0. A. M. FENNELL, Litt.D., 
Member of the American Philosophical Society ; 
| Editor of the “ Stanford” Dictionary of Anglicised Words and Phrases; 
Editor of Pindar’s Odes and Fragments, &c. 


Trinity Street. 
Davip Nutt, 270, Strand. 


Cambridge: Euwau Jounson, 
London: 


T°, INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL 


EN in all willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT 


rts, 
PATIENTS giving full pa rticulars and terms, sent gratis. 





The list 
includes private pine t &c.; schools also \ 7 .—Address 
Mr. G. B. Strocnen, 8, Lancaster Place, Strand, V 

ESTABLISHED 1851. 
BAN K, 


ton Buildi Chancery Lane, London. 


TWO-AND-A-HALF perCENT,. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS 
repayable on demand 


TWO per CENT. on CURRENT ACO eee, on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100 


STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES <r and sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 
For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives smallsums on 
deposit and allowe Interest monthly on each completed £1. 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 
VOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH. 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
| FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


NEW BOOK. 





B RKEBEOK 





with 24 full-page 





Price 6s. 





CATALOGUES sent on application 


Lonvon: GEORGE NEWNES, Liuirep. 
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"THEATRES. 


ADELPHI THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8, ONE OF THE BEST. Mr. 
William Terriss and Miss Millward ; Messrs. W. L. Abing- 
don, Chas, Fulton, Edward Sass, Julian Cross, L. Delmore, 
H. Athol, Forde, and Harry Nicholls, &c.; Miss Edith 
Ostlere, Miss Kate Kearney, Miss Vane Featherston, &c. 


AVENUE THEATRE. 


THIS EVENING, at 8.30, a Musical Play, THE NEW 
BARMAID. Mr. J. L. Shine; Messrs. Harrison Brock- 
bank, J. J. Dallas, E. Dagnall, C. Rowan, George Elliston, 
C. Wilford, J. Thompson ; Misses Agnes Delaporte, Maggie 
Hunt, Maria Saker, Edith Denton, Agnes Ingreville, and 
Miss Lottie Collins. 

COMEDY THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 9, THE LATE MR. CASTELLO. 
Mr. Leonard Boyne, Mr. Cyril Maude, Mr. J. G. Grahame, 
Mr. J. Byron; Miss Rose Leclercq, Miss Esmé Beringer, 
and Miss Winifred Emery. At 810, GAFFER JARGE, 
Mr Cyril Maude, &c. 

COURT THEATRE. 

ON FEBRUARY 20, at 9, MRS. PONDERBURY, an 
adaptation, by F.C. Burnand, of the Three-Act Farcical 
Comedy, ** Madame Mongodin,” in which will appear Mrs. 
John Wood, Miss Lottie Venne, Mr. Charles Hawtrey, 
Mr. Brandon Thomas, Mr. Eric Lewis, &c. 











CRITERION THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.30, THE SQUIRE OF DAMES. 
Mr. Charles Wyndham, Mr. Alfred Bishop, Mr. Bernard 
Gould, Mr. H, de Lange, Mr. Frank Fenton ; Miss Granville, 
Miss Fay Davis, Miss B. Ferrar, and Miss Mary Moore. 


DRURY LANE THEATRE ROYAL. 
TWICE DAILY, at 1.30 and 7.30, CINDERELLA. Mes- 
dames Ada Blanche, Alexandra Dagmar, Isa Bowman, Lily 
Harold, Sophie Larkin, Emily Miller, Maggie Ripley, Lilie 
Comyns; Messrs. Dan Leno, Herbert Campbell, Lionel Rig- 
nold, Griffiths Brothers, and the Grigolatis Aerial Troupe. 


GARRICK THEATRE. 
THIS EVENING, at 8.20, THE PROFESSOR’S LOVE 
STORY. Preceded by THE INTERVIEW. Doors open 
7.30. MATINEES WEDNESDAYS and SATURDAYS, at 2.30 








HAYMARKET THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.30, TRILBY. Mr. Tree, Mr. 
Lionel Brough, Mr. E. Maurice, Mr. H. V. Esmond, Mr. 
C. M. Hallard, Mr. Hoiman Clark, Mr. Gayer Mackay, Mr. 
Berte Thomas, Mr. H. Ross, Mr. Allan, Mr. Gerald Du 
Maurier; Miss Francis Ivor, Miss Rosina Filippi, and Miss 
Dorothea Baird. 


LYCEUM THEATRE. 
Mr. Oscar Barrett’s Pantomime Matinées. 
TO-DAY, at 2, ROBINSON CRUSOE. Mess<s. Victor 
Stevens, Fred. Emney, Fred Storey, R. Blunt, Riley, Girard, 
Morehen, Lamartine, and Charles Lauri; Misses Alice 
Brookes, Grace Lane, Zanfretta, Somerset, and Susie 
Vaughan. 


LYRIC THEATRE. 
Mr. Wilson Barrett's Season. 
TO-NIGHT, at 8, THE SIGN OF THE CROSS. Mr. 
Wilson Barrett, Miss Maud Jeffries, and Company. 


OLYMPIC THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 7.30, CHEER, BOYS, CHEER! 

Misses Calhoun, Pattie Browne, Raleigh, Daltra, Ward, 

and FannyBrough ; Messrs. Henry Neville, George Giddens, 

Sate Dalton, H. Rignold, 8. Howard, H, Revelle, and W. 
ignold. 


ROYALTY THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.40, THE CHILI WIDOW. Mr. 
Arthur Bourchier, Messrs. Elliot, Hendrie, Kinghorne, 
Vibart, Permain, Troode, Bromley Davenport, Shelley, 
Armstrong, Wood, A. Stuart, and W. Blakeley ; Mesdames 
[rene Vanbrugh, Kate Phillips, H. Leigh, and Violet Van- 
orugh. At8, KITTY CLIVE—ACTRESS. 


SAVOY THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.30, THE MIKADO. Messrs, Rut- 

land Barrington, Charles Kenningham, Scott Fishe, J. 

Hewson, and Walter Passmore; Mesdames Jessie Bond, 

Florence Perry, Emmie Owen, and Rosina Brandon. At 
7.60, AFTER ALL. 


ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8, THE PRISONER OF ZENDA. 
Mr. George Alexander, Messrs. Herbert Waring, W. H. 
Vernon, Allan Aynesworth, Laurence Cautley, W. H. Day, 
Vincent Sternroyi, Arthur Royston, Henry Loraine, George 
P, Hawtrey, Robert Loraine, George Bancroft, F. Dyall, 
Charles Glenney ; Miss Evelyn Millard, Miss Olga Brandon, 
Miss Mabel Hackney, Miss Lily Hanbury. 


SHAFTESBURY THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.30, A WOMAN’S REASON, 
Messrs. Lewis Waller. Coghlan, Charles Brookfield, H. 
Kemble, Hamilton Knight, Malyon, Thomson, Dawson; 
Miss Florence West, Miss Maude Millett, Miss Carlotta 
Addison, and Mrs, Tree, At 8, JEREMY DIDDLER, Mr. 
C. W. Somerset. 


_ TERRY’S THEATRE. 

EVERY EVENING, at 8.45, a Light Comedy, in Three 
Acts, entitled JEDBURY JUNR, by Madeline Lucette 
Ryley. At 8, AN OLD GARDEN, ° 





THREE CENTURIES OF NONCONFORMITY. 


Now READY, large crown 8vo, nearly 800 pages, cloth, 6s., post free. 


FHIisTOoOR WT 


OF THE 


FREE CHURCHES OF ENGLAND 


FROM THE REFORMATION TO 1851. 
By HERBERT 8. SKEATS. 
WITH A CONTINUATION TO 1891, 
By CHARLES 8. MIALL. 


THE GUARDIAN.—“‘It is certainly a convenience to have the history of Dissent in England presented in a connected 
form, and from a Dissenter’s pointof view. And for these purposes we can recommend this, which gives the history 


in a handy and convenient form.” 
‘TIMES,—“ As a complete exposition of the history of Dissent, from the Nonconformist point of view, it is no doubt 


certain to retain its reputation.” 

PALL MALL GAZETTE —“ Readers will find here in a clear and attractive form much information which cannot 
readily be found anywhere else. 

THE LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW.—“It is essential that Dissenters and Methodist Churchmen should kuow 
why they stand apart from the National Establishment, and this knowledge can only come through the study of the 
ecclesiastical history of the last 300 years. . . We ought to be specially grateful to Mr. Skeats and Mr, Miall tor the 
light which they have shed upon the experiences of the Nonconformists of England.” 





Lonpon: ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, Pvsutsusrs, 21 anv 22, Furnivat Srreet, E.C. 





- WORKS BY DR. MACLAREN. 


‘ Masterly, beautiful, inspiring.” — Methodist Recorder. 
** Dr, Maclaren is our ideal preacher.” —Ezpository Times. 
“* Felicitous exposition, rugged, intense eloquence, and beautiful illustration."—Word and Work. 





Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 5a., post free. 


THE UNCHANGING CHRIST, and other Sermons. 


‘* Few preachers combine so many elements of effective pulpit address.’—IJndependent. 





Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 5s., post free. 
THE HOLY of HOLIES: a Series of Sermons on the 14th, 15th, and 16th 


Chapters of the Gospel by John. 
‘‘ Every sermon glows with unction, and shows intense power."—Methodist Recorder. 


Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 5s., post free. 


THE WEARIED CHRIST, and other Sermons. 


“They show the same wonderful fertility of apt and beautiful illustration, the 'same exquisite use of language 


and the same direct heart-searching power which we are acctistomed to find in all Dr, Maclaren’s works.” 
Christian World Pulpit. 


Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 5#., post free. 


PAUL'S PRAYERS, and other Sermons. 


‘* For more than a quarter of a century he has held almost an unchallenged position as the prince of pulpit orators...... 
The back pews of Dr, Maclaren’s church are in the nooks and corners of the earth.” — Methodist Times, 


Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 5s., post free. 


THE GOD of the AMEN, and other Sermons. 


“Open the book wherever we may, the temptation to read on and on is very great. The volume is iuvaluable.” 
Sunday School Chronicle. 





Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 5s., post free. 


CHRIST'S “MUSTS,” and other Sermons. By Alexander Maclaren, D.D., 


Author of “The Holy of Holies,” ‘‘The Unchanging Christ,” &c., &c. 





.C. 


Lonpox : ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, Pusuisuers, 21 AND 22, FuRNIVAL STREET, E 


Just publiched, THIRD EDITION, Revised, demy 8vo, cloth, 153. 


THE LAW OF COPYRIGHT. 


Including the American Copyright Act, the Berne Convention, the consequent Order in Council, 
and Cases to Date. 


By THOMAS EDWARD SCRUTTON, M.A., LL.B., Barrister-at-Law, 


Author of ‘‘ The Merchant Shipping Act, 1894,” ‘‘ Charter-Parties and Bills of Lading,”’ &c., and 
Lecturer in Common Law to the Incorporated Law Society. 


“We think it is not only the easiest, but the most useful and practical work on copyright.”—Law Quarterly Lieview. 


Lonpox : WM. CLOWE3 & SONS, Liverev, Law Penursuens, 27, Forer Sragst, B.C. 
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AUTOTYPE REPRODUCTIONS; JARROLD & SONS’ LIST. |MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
OF FAMOUS WORKS NEW UNIFORM EDITION OF NEW BOOKS. 
laa F E R G U Ss H U M E’S Extra crown 8vo, 5s 
a ae - POPULAR NOVELS. A HANI BOOK By of G REEK 


The AUTOTYPE COMPANY have 
pleasure in announcing the Publication of a 
NEW SERIES of REPRODUCTIONS of 
some of the CHIEF PICTURES in this 
COLLECTION. 

Printed in rich sepia pigment these copies are 
not only absolutely permanent, but exhibit the latest 
improvement in translating the colour grada- 
tion and technical qualities of the Puintings. 

Copies are sold at the usual prices, and among 
the subjects already published ure examples of 
Works by— 


TURNER. | BELLINI. 
GAINSBOROUGH. HALS. 
CONSTABLE. GREUZE. 
CROME. VALASQUEZ. 
ROSSETT1. FRANCIA, 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, 
— LONDON. 


MESSRs. J. C. DRUMMOND & CO., 
ART REPRODUCERS, 
4, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C., 
Are the sole representatives in Great Britain of 
HERR HANFSTAENGL, of Munich, 


the well-known Artist in FRUSCSRAVERS now 
leading London Art Publishing Firms. A large 
portant Plates always on view 


Process Blocks for the purpose of Ordina 
ook Illustrations. wt 


Messrs. DRUMMOND &CO.supply the ch and best Pr 
in the market, which are specially adapted to — the wants of 
Popa LY Arm we ~~ and | those engaged i in theinvestigation 


an 
J.0, ORC MNOND ra on invite attention to their 


Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process 

For the Reproduction of Works of Art, Original MSS., Designs, 

Lace Manufactures, SS Views, Book Tlustrations, 

Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues, éc., dc., at a moderate cost. 
Specimens and price list on Application. 

Offices : 14, HEBRIETTA STREST, COVENT GARDEN, ARDER, LORDON 


LONSDALE PRINTING - WORKS, 
LONSDALE BUILDINGS, 27, CHANCERY LANE. 


ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 
PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS. 


BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, MAGAZINES, 
NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS, 
And all General and Commercial Work. 

Every description of Printing—large or small. 





tronised by the 
lection of Im- 











Printers of THE ACADEMY Newspaper. 


Authors advised with as to Printing and panting. 
Estimates and all information furnished. 
Contracts entered into. 





BREAKFAST — SUPPER. 


EPPS 'S 


GRATEFUL- COMFORTING. 


COCOA. 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


Wm. & Geo. LAW. 


COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 
104, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, each. (Postage 44d.) 


THE MYSTERY of LANDY COURT. 
Second Edition. By FERGUS HUME. 
“The narrative runs rapidly on from situation to situa- 
tion, and the book will keep everyone who opens it closely 
engaged from the beginning to the end.””— Scotsman. 


THE LONE INN: a Mystery. Second 
Edition, By FERGUS HUME 
** Even such a master of mysteries as the author may be 
congratulated on the ingenuity of that which in ‘ The Lone 
Inn’ keeps the reader from first to last in a maze of ex- 
pectancy and doubt. The whole tale is exceptionally weird 
and effective.”—Morning Post. 


THE MYSTERY of a HANSOM CAB. 
377th Thousand. New and Revised Edition. By 
FERGUS HUME. 

** Should be welcome to many who missed the book in its 
original form.’”’—Scotsman, 


The EXPEDITION of CAPTAIN FLICK 


Fifth Thousand. Anentirely New Novel, By FERGUS 
HUME 


“This is one of the boldest and most novel romances that 
have appeared for som pF ey med Mr. Rider Haggard 
startled the world with ‘ King Solomon’s Mines.’ The idea 
is strikingly original, and Mr. Hume’s treatment does it 
more than justice.” __ 





BY A NEW AUTHOR. 
BY ORDER of the BROTHERHOOD. 


By LE VOLEUR. [Sixth Thousand, 
A Thrilling Story of Russian Intrigue! 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. (Postage 44d.) 
“The absorbing interest of the story is not allowed to 


flag, and incident is piled upon incident in luxuriant pro- 
fusion.” —Speaker, 


London: 
JARROLD & SONS, 10 and 11, Warwick Lane, E.C. ; 
And at all Libraries. 





THE SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL. 


THE ORGAN OF BOTH BRANCHES OF 
THE LEGAL PROFESSION. 


ESTABLISHED 1857. 
Published every Friday. Price 6d. 


Of the general contents of the Journat the 
following statement will afford some idea :— 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


Discussions of the legal events of the week. 


LEADING ARTICLES. 
Essays upon branches of law and matters of profes- 
sional interest. 


CASES OF THE WEEK. 
Short original reports, by Barristers specially engaged 
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LITERATURE. 


“Hanpnooxs oF Eneuish Literature.” 
Edited by Prof. Hales. The Age of 
Dryden. By R. Garnett, C.B., LL.D. 
(Bell. ) 


Ir was undoubtedly a happy inspiration that 
led Prof. Hales to seek the good offices of 
Dr. Richard Garnett, of the British Museum, 
for the important bit of work so successfully 
achieved in these pages. True, it is rather 
as a typical man of letters on the grand 
scale, than as the minutely exact student of 
any one literary phase or period, that Dr. 
Garnett is widely and worthily known. To 
his contemporaries he is, before all else, a 
striking representative of that small but dis- 
tinguished company of scholars who seem 
deliberately to take—not one, or half-a- 
dozen, or half-a-score, of the literatures of 
the world, much less one or other of the 
well-defined sections into which, for the most 
part, individual literatures naturally fall, but 
rather—universal literature, the whole vast 
field of human letters, for their special pro- 
vince and proper concern. And yet it is, 
perhaps, after all to this very circumstance— 
to the catholicity of his literary aims and 
studies—that Dr. Garnett may be said, in 
some measure, to owe his remarkable apti- 
tude for such specially restricted tasks as 
that which he has here ably, and, indeed, 
brilliantly, discharged. For it is clear that, 
in order to construct a faithful survey of a 
given literary period, the critic must first 
possess the faculty of fixing the appropriate 
scale and magnitude of the whole work, as 
well as that of determining the relative 
prominence to be given to the various 

ups and individual figures composing it. 

a word, the question of proportion is one 
which demands to be dealt with at the very 
outset of such an undertaking; and no 
matter how wide or how close his acquaint- 
ance with the writers to be surveyed, the 
critic, should he chance to fail here, must 
needs fail altogether. But, then, is it not 
precisely by means of studies similar to 
those for which, as we have seen, Dr. 
Garnett is chiefly celebrated—is it not by 
means of studies generously planned and 
fervidly prosecuted, ranging at large over 
many and diverse regions of literature—that 
there comes in the end to the critic this 
same indispensable faculty, the power of 
seeing authors and literary epochs in their 
true relative proportions ? 

Although, however, in the little book 
before us the fruits of this catholicity of 
view appear chiefly in the well-adjusted 
scaleand accurate perspective of the com- 





is hardly a page upon which some apt 
allusion, some brilliant illustration, some 
regnant contrast or comparison is not to 
e found, having casually escaped, so to 
speak, from the vast reminiscential treasures 
upgathered by Dr. Garnett in the course of 
his multifarious literary excursions. We 
say casually ; for it is abundantly clear that 
these wayside gifts to the reader are a 
purely spontaneous product of an active 
brain, and flow as inevitably from Dr. 
Garnett’s busy pen as the pearls and 
diamonds dropt from the magical comb of 
the fair Irish Princess. In spite of all this 
natural adornment, indeed, there is nothing 
more remarkable about Dr. Garnett’s style 
than its perfect simplicity and directness. 
The prose of this little book is of the best ; 
the sentences brief, terse, and perspicuous ; 
the vocabulary—as one might expect to find 
it—of amplest range, yet always chosen 
with a view rather to force, precision, and 
clarity, than to the merely decorative quali- 
ties of picturesqueness or sonority. Occa- 
sionally Dr. Garnett’s brevity becomes 
epigrammatic, as where he says of Ether- 
at plays that ‘‘they all suffer from a 
deficiency of plot, a deficiency of wit, and a 
superfluity of naughtiness” ; or where he 
tells us that under the Commonwealth Sir 
William Dugdale “ made his living by the 
deaths of people of quality, whose funerals 
he conducted secundum artem” ; or where, in 
the course of a grave discussion upon the 
moral character of Shadwell, he writes: 
“His friend, Dr. Nicholas Brady, vouches 
for the openness and friendliness of his 
temper ; and further describes him as ‘a 
complete gentleman.’ But this was in a 
funeral sermon.” Now and then—doubtless 
out of regard for the needs of us ordinary 
folk, who may say, each of his own memory, 
in the words of old Beattie of Meikledale, 
that ‘it only retains what hits our fancy” 
—Dr. Garnett adopts a humorous style of 
narrative, as in the following sentence 
(p. 118): 
“The violent death of Archbishop Abbot’s 
gamekeeper would have passed unnoticed if 
the poor man had been shot by anybody but 
the archbishop himself; and Elkanah Settle 
would have slipped away in the crowd of 
etasters if Rochester had not taken it into 
is head to pit him against Dryden.” 


Similar plums are scattered with a wise 
parsimony throughout the volume, and will 
no doubt serve to tickle the coy appetites of 
the undergraduate and the army candidate. 
Thus, when commenting upon the curiously 
scanty production of the novel in the 
Restoration age, Dr. Garnett observes 
(p. 245): 


‘Tt seems difficult to offer any explanation, 
except that it had as yet occurred to none to 
depart from French models, and that the 
French exemplars of the day, like Samuel 
Weller, disclaimed all under the degree of ‘a 
female markis.’ Hence the healthy realism 
without which the English novel cannot pros 
was impossible, and it was left to the Fieldings 
and Smolletts of the next age to effect a 
momentous revolution in art by the simple 
discovery that for the novelist’s purpose, ‘ Jack 
was as good as his master.’ ”’ 





position, other more direct traces of its | 





influence are by no means wanting. There 


read it, should forget the following graphic 
account of Thomas Rymer the critic : 

‘* He is a votary of decorum and dignity, and 
would no more than Voltaire have let a mouse 
into a tragedy. He discusses with imper- 
turbable gravity, ‘Who and who may kill one 
another with decency’? and decides, ‘In 
poetry no woman is to killa man, except her 
quality gives her the advantage above him. 
Poetical decency will not suffer death to be 
dealt to each other by such persons, whom the 
laws of duel allow not to enter the lists to- 
gether.’ And Rymer would have been content 
to have dwelt in such decencies for ever.” 


It is amusing, by the way, to note what an 
inexhaustible subject for solicitude “the 
decencies”’ afforded to the writers of this 
most indecent age. In a certain passage, 
not quoted by Dr. Garnett, of the History of 
his Own Times, for example, Bishop Burnet 
happensto mention the celebrated NellGwyn, 
who (he says), though she was a favourite, 
was never treated by Charles with the 
decencies of a mistress. “ Quaere,” writes 
Dean Swift on the margin of his copy of 
the history: ‘‘ What sort of decencies are 
these ?””—a knotty point of manners which, 
since Thomas Rymer is no longer here to 
deal with it, may very well be suffered to 
remain unsolved. 

Perhaps the best things in this book are 
the comparisons—an important element of 
Dr. Garnett’s critical method. The device 
of bringing together two writers, widely 
separated perhaps by differences of age and 
country, for the purpose of comparing cer- 
tain aspects of their moral or literary 
character, is obviously one which can be 
resorted to only by those who have read 
copiously in many literatures, and are 
moreover endowed with a tenacious and 
accurate memory. Here again, therefore, 
we find Dr. Garnett’s encyclopaedic studies 
standing him in good stead. An instance 
or two of his skill in this direction may be 
given. On p. 39 he writes of Dryden : 


“The resemblances and contrasts between 
him and Pope have been frequently discussed ; 
there is another poet with whom comparison 
is less hackneyed and not unprofitable. In 
fecundity, in versatility, in energy, in the fre- 
quent application of his poetry to public affairs, 
in his influence on contemporary literature, 
position as head of a school and incontestable 
superiority to all the poets around him, no less, 
unfortunately, in bombast and incomprehensible 
breaches of good taste, he strongly reminds us 
of Victor Hugo. Hugo, undoubtedly, was a 
much greater lyrical poet than Dryden, and 
was enkindled by spontaneous inspirations 
which never visited Dryden; yet the two are 
essentially of the same genus; the differences 
between them are rather characteristic of their 
eras than of themselves; and while Hugo’s 
imagination would have pined in the seven- 
teenth century, Dryden’s intellect and Dryden’s 
modesty would have been highly serviceable to 
Hugo in the nineteenth,” 


A comparison between Dryden and the 
Latin poet Claudian here follows, which we 
omit, to make room for a somewhat lengthy 
passage from the critique on Bunyan : 


““«The mind of Bunyan,’ says Macaulay, 
‘ was so imaginative that personifications, when 
he dealt with them, became men. A dialogue 
between two qualities, in his dream, has more 
dramatic effect than a dialogue between two 





Again, itis not likely that anyone, having once 


human beings in most plays.’ Macaulay pro- 
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ceeds to compare Bunyan in this particular 
with Shelley, and the comparison is just; but 
it is surprising that neither he nor Mr. Froude 
should have dwelt on Bunyan’s deeper affinity 
to a great predecessor of whom he assuredly 
never read a line—Dante. Dante’s personifi- 
cations, indeed, are feeble compared to Bun- 
yan’s; it is doubtful whether some of them are 
even intended as such. The might of his 
imagination, however, like Bunyan’s, is shown 
in his power of reconciling us to its wildest 
flights by the intensity of his realism; and 
the chief distinction is that while Bunyan’s 
materials are necessarily drawn from the only 
worlds he knew, the narrow and prosaic world 
of Bedford and the sublime world of the Bible, 
Dante disposed of all his age could give in 
philosophy, political life, human learning, the 
influence of art and the scrutiny of nature. 
Bunyan is hence a very contracted and terres- 
tial Dante, but so far as he goes he is a true 
Dante; he cannotsoar with his great predecessor, 
but if Dante had succeeded him he would not 
have disdained to have built upon his massive 
groundwork. Both suffer from the inevitable 
progress of mankind beyond the conceptions 
which in their day were accepted as matters of 
course. Dante’s Jnferno now seems rather gro- 
tesque than terrible. Christian’s forsaking his 
kindred in the City of Destruction, which to 
Bunyan appeared a duty, now seems selfishness, 
That the fame of both should have survived 
such profound modifications of belief is one of 
the most striking evidences of their greatness.” 


Instances of the comparison of books will 
be found on p. 132, where Dr. Garnett 
writes of Wycherly, Vanbrugh, Congreve, 
and Farquhar : 


‘¢ Their works may be compared to the works of 
Mr. George Meredith, who would have been a 
great comic writer if he had lived in the days 
of Congreve. No one would call Mr. Meredith’s 
novels unnatural; yet his works will convey 
but little notion of the English society of the 
nineteenth century to posterity ”’— 


and on p. 178, where Olarendon’s and 
Burnet’s Histories are characterised respec- 
tively as 


‘the Iliad and Odyssey of the period, the 
former « high epical treatment of a single 
tragic theme, decreed by the Fates and directed 
by the Gods; the second a bustling. tragic- 
comedy, true to human nature and crowded 
with domestic incident.” 


And, lastly, we may quote a passage in 
which Dr. Garnett lays a sister art under 
contribution for the purpose of illustrating 
the laboured and formal magnificence of 
Dryden’s and Oldham’s lyrical compositions: 


“A secret and unconscious harmony pervades 
all branches of the contemporary art of every 
epoch ; and in the stately and somewhat stilted 
lyrics of Oldham and his compeers we discern 
the counterpart of the elaborate frontispieces 
with temples and triumphal arches, chariots 
and cornucopias, tritons and nereids, which the 
engravers of the age prefixed to its literature. 
The engraving is hardly art. and the verse is 
hardly poetry; we are, nevertheless, conscious 
of a vigour and a substance which command 
respect. The work is compact and solid at any 
rate, and displays much of the force of the 
a if little of the inspiration of the 
eo” 


It would be too much to expect that Dr. 
Garnett, following in the wake of so many 
distinguished critics, from Dr. Johnson and 
Sir Walter Scott to Mr. Churton Collins and 
Prof. Saintsbury, should have found much 





that was at once new and true to say about 
Dryden; but he may at least claim the 
credit of having given us the independent 
results of his own painstaking study of that 
writer, and of having made, at all events in 
one direction, an important contribution to 
our previous knowledge of his art. It is 
but bare justice to say that, in his chapter 
on the Restoration Drama, Dr. Garnett has 
succeeded in imparting a fresh interest to, 
and shedding a clearer light upon, a subject 
hitherto comparatively obscure and unin- 
viting. Our space for quotation is almost 
exhausted, so that a mere reference must 
suffice to the paragraph (p. 79) in which 
Dr. Garnett ingeniously accounts for a 
phenomenon, frequent in that drama, which 
has doubtless often puzzled other students 
besides the present writer: namely, the co- 
existence, within the compass, it may be, of 
half a dozen lines, of the wildest and most 
bombastic transports on the one hand, and 
of ‘‘manly, nervous sense and almost 
forensic reasoning” on the other. In 
this connexion, too, we must not omit to 
mention the remarkable comparison which 
Dr. Garnett draws (p. 100) between Dryden 
and Byron as dramatic poets. Of the 
numerous other writers surveyed by him, 
Otway, Butler, and Congreve among the 
ts, John Locke in philosophy, John 
unyan in fiction, and Buraet and Pepys 
in history and autobiography, have, we 
think, come off best, although it should be 
added that to none has anything short of 
justice been meted out. We append an 
extract from the delightful account of 
Pepys, with which we reluctantly take our 
leave of this most able and entertaining 
book : 


‘It is characteristic of Pepys to be at oncea 
very extraordinary and a very ordinary person. 
In one point of view he is the most perfect 
representative imaginable of the bourgeois type 
of humanity—worthy, sensible, indispensable, 
and at the same time dull, prosaic, and narrow- 
minded. Yet this solid citizen has a dash of 
the Gil Blas in him too; and his little rogueries 
and servilities appear the more amusing by 
contrast with the really estimable and respect- 
able background of his character. These 
qualities combined make a perfect hero of 
autobiography ; his ordinary qualities awaken 
a fellow-feeling for so characteristic a specimen 
of average humanity, and his deviations from 
the straight path communicate the piquancy of 
comedy, sometimes the exuberance of farce. 
. . . His Diary is by far the most valuable 
document extant for the understanding of the 
times; better than all the histories and all the 
comedies. . . . In it he displays himself to us 
in almost every possible attitude, attending to 
accounts, measuring the timber in the dock- 
yards, giving and taking bribes, alternately a 
Mercury and a Mentor to his patron, dissipating 
at the theatre, flirting and something more with 
actresses and pretty servants, —. 
buying and binding books, a perfect Proteus, 
yet always the same Pepys, a true type of his 
age in its peculiar idiosyncrasies, and of 
human nature in its essential sameness, heroic 
in no respect, yet admirable in many, and, 
with many meannesses, by no means despicable, 
as good an example as can be found of the 
truth of Goethe’s dictum : 


‘ Ein guter Mensch in seinem dunkeln Drange 
Ist sich des rechten Weges wohl bewusst.’”’ 


T. Hurcurson. 





—- 


The Makers of Modern Rome. 
Oliphant. (Macmillans.) 


Tue idea of this book is fascinating, and 
the title admirably suggestive ; for, in truth, 
from the architects of the Tarquins down to 
Bernini, the makers of Rome form a great 
succession. For twenty-five centuries the 
work has been carried on, and by men of 
more than one race, and under the most 
diverse forms of government. Diverse 
in character the work is, and much of 
it, indeed the most of it, is now marred 
and wasted, dwindled and decayed; yet 
each piece of it, almost without ex- 
ception, bears the sign-manual of the 
builder. Moreover, Rome, so often un- 
fortunate, has been lucky in this: that in 
spite—indeed, partly in ———-< 
sieges, captures, floods, and conflagrations, 
the successive layers of her civilisation now 
lie apparent, so that the wanderer may read 
her annals as he walks her streets. Thus 
the mortarless tufa-blocks on the hill over 
the Vestals’ — tell of her Etruscan 
founders, as does the great Oloaca, the 
earliest round arch of the West. Such 
relics as the tomb of the Scipios and the 
Mamertine prison recall the virtues and the 
savagery of the Republic, while its fall is 
marked by memorials like the dome of 
Agrippa and the ticos of Augustus. 
To-day Rome is dominated by the structures 
of the Flavian Oaesars as it was when the 
rank and fashion of the city circled round 
the Meta sudans, and high rouged dames 
saluted the bald Nero of the satirist. To- 
day, too, religious service is held in the 
temple somal to the wanton wife of 
Antoninus, though the only sacrifice it sees 
now is that of the Christian mass. Colossal 
works, like the Baths of Caracalla, attest 
the architectural zeal of the late pagan 
Caesars, and the great basilicas, both in and 
without the city, sample the vigour of the 
dying Christian empire. Nor does the 
succession stop here. There are structures 
—s from the time when the sceptre 
had literally passed from the Tiber to 
the Bosphorus, and from the long dark 
centuries that stretch from Theodoric to the 
Ottos. More plentiful is the work of the 
spiritual Caesars, the architects of the Papal 
dominion, and chief among these the 
Italians who brought back the throne of the 
Apostle from its ignoble captivity by the 
waters of the Rhone. These are the great 
builders of the time of the Renaissance and 
the Reformation, served by such giants as 
Michael Angelo ; but we must also count in 
the pontiffs who, when Renaissance and 
Reformation had spent themselves, were 
served by such minor talent as Bernini’s. 
We have given in the baldest and most 
meagre outline the thoughts that we con- 
ceive would occur to everyone who repeats 
Mrs. Oliphant’s title, ‘“‘The Makers of 
Modern Rome.” Oddly enough, nothing of 
the kind seems to have presented itself to 
her mind. She has given us instead four 
books or chapters, by no means uninterest- 
ing, but having, with one exception, only 
the slenderest connexion with her subject. 
The exception is the last of the four m 
which she treats of ‘‘ The Popes who made 
the city,” or rather of some of them. The 
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rest of the book is devoted to ‘‘ Honourable 
Women not a few”; to the “‘ Popes who 
made the Papacy ’’; to ‘‘ Lo Popolo and the 
Tribune of the Peop's.” The honourable 
women in question are the wealthy ladies 
of noble Roman houses who, towards the 
close of the fourth century, found a new 
and pleasurable excitement in playing at 
sanctity. They were all extremely wealthy, 
and the practice of self-imposed abstinence 
and the casting off of luxury seem to have 
tickled their jaded palates. A fanatical 
worship of virginity, as something far above 
the work-a-day virtues, was one of the 
distinguishing marks of a community which 
consisted, so far as we know, chiefly of 
matrons and widows. Nor could it well 
have been otherwise, as the movement was 
largely engineered by St. Jerome, a saint 
who declared that all the horrors of the 
Gothic sack of Rome—massacre, rape, pil- 
lage, and conflagration— were amply com- 
pensated by the open profession of chastity 
by a single damsel. Mrs. Oliphant finds 
these Christian précieuses, these Melanias 
and Marcellas, these Paulas and Asellas and 
Eustochiums, sympathetic figures. Whether 
she describes the voluntary nuns in “ plain 
brown dresses” in the luxurious palace on 
the Aventine, or as hermits in the comfortable 
seclusion of Egypt or Syria, it is always in 
a kindly spirit. Perhaps she is a little too 
benevolent, though in rejectiag the scandals 
that grew out of their easy relations with 
saints of the opposite sex she is doubtless 
right. Jerome himself was not universally 
regarded as a saint: ‘‘sceleratus”’ and 
“‘versipellis” are among the epithets flung 
at him, and he was the furious partisan and 
servant of that Damasus who won the tiara 
in a bloody church fight, the singular Pope 
“quem in tantum matronae diligebant ut 
matronarum auriscalpius diceretur.”” She 
is right, too, in thinking that, after all, there 
was little genuine asceticism among these 
ladies whether at Rome or in the East. 
Most of them died peacefully, but Mar- 
cella was unfortunate enough to be at 
Rome when it was sacked by Alaric and 
his Goths; was maltreated and died at 
8. Paolo fuori le Mura, where, of course, 
she was in safety. For the Goths, unlike 
subsequent captors of Rome, respected the 
churches, and even helped many women to 
sanctuary. Still, the house on the Aventine 
was swept out of existence, and it is as 
impossible to find Marcella’s oratory as to 
show the habitation of Paula among the 
rocks of Bethlehem. Nox did this transitory 
and premature phase of the religious life 
contribute anything of permanence either to 
the material aspect or the spiritual develop- 
ment of Rome. 

In “The Popes who made the Papacy ”’ 
Mrs. Oliphant gives a slight sketch of the 
first and of the seventh Gregory and of the 
third Innocent. For some inscrutable 
reason Innocent the Great and Leo the 
Great are not on her list. The former is 
Just mentioned as having procured from 
Alaric the immunity of the churches: an 
Obvious fable, for Innocent was absent 
| both siege and sack, having accom- 
panied a deputation to Ravenna to demand 
Protection from the eunuch-hearted emperor. 


so far it was not the outcome of his own 
Christianity—was due to the remonstrances 
or appeals of Proba, the widow of Sextus 
Anicius Probus, the greatest Roman noble 
of the day. Innocent returned to find 
Paganism dead, and the Church, with its 
treasures and buildings unscathed, regarded 
on all sides as the supreme sanctuary for 
Rome. Rich when all others were poor, and 
powerful when all power seemed gone, Inno- 
cent wielded in Rome the sceptre of an auto- 
crat. The Christian world, in the person of 
Augustine, gladly appealed to him as its 
greatest, and he answers as one having 
authority over all. What else is the 
meaning of his lofty commendation to the 
Bishops : 
‘qui ad nostrum referendum approbastis esse 
judicium, scientes quod Apostolicae sedi debeatur 
@ quo ipse episcopatus et tota auctoritas 
nominis hujus emersit.”’ 
We mention this because Mrs. Oliphant 
seems to suggest that the Roman supremacy 
is a thing of much later date. This is 
barely true of the claim to the supreme 
title; it is quite untrue of the claim to 
supremacy. The exclusion of Leo is even 
more remarkable than that of Innocent. 
He stands, if ever Pope did, for Rome’s 
ambition, for her inflexible persistence, 
for her haughtiness of speech, for her belief 
in her indefeasible title to obedience. It 
was Leo who turned back the Scourge of God 
from the helpless city. It was Leo who, in 
proud assumption of the admitted primacy of 
Rome, declared Antioch and Alexandria in- 
sulted by the pretensions of Constantinople 
tu deprive them of the second and third 
rank. It was Leo who stood on the rock 
of Peter in a world swarming with heresy, 
and yielded neither to Council nor Emperor in 
assertion of orthodoxy. Yet he is not counted 
as one of the Popes who made the Papacy. 
Of the three Popes that Mrs. Oliphant 
thus honours, the most important figure is 
that of Gregory I. Much legend has clung 
round his name, but there are few medieval 
personages who stand out soclearly through 
the mists of time. Though neither a great 
scholar nor a great theologian, nor a great 
Churchman in the sense in which we apply 
that term to Hildebrand and Innocent, “‘ the 
third founder of the Papacy ” was at least 
the author of the popular Catholic religion, 
the establisher of Roman authority ‘ over 
the hearts of men.” More than this, as 
‘‘Consul of God,” he brought the new 
Christianity of the barbarian world to re- 
dress the balance of the old. Rich and 
noble, one of the Anicii, a Prefect of the 
city, he brought to his great office in- 
comparable administrative gifts, and a 
passion for humanity that makes him the 
most lovable of saints, Francis of Assisi 
alone excepted. Never had Rome been 
brought so low as in his time. Wars, 
famines, pestilences, had thinned her popu- 
lation. The Lombard had cut her off from 
all connexion with Ravenna and the East, 
when Gregory single-handed extorted peace 
from the stubborn Agilulf. To him the 
victorious barbarian sent embassies, and 
asked for his signature to the treaty. 


Roman Bishops disclaimed the name of 
Pope, satisfied, apparently, with the reality 
of his supremacy. 

The familiar story of Hildebrand is one 
of the most picturesque in history; it is 
excellently told by Mrs. Oliphant, who, in 
respect of the famous penance at Canossa, 
justly insists that, after all, nothing came 
of it. Great as was the darivg displayed 
by the Pope in his long struggle with 
Henry, it must not be forgotten that the 
third of the Franconian emperors was 
only a poor creature, and the result might 
have been different had Gregory been 
confronted with Barbarossa, The House 
of Hohenstauffen itself went down, it is 
true, before the persistent enmity of Rome ; 
but this was not so much due to the in- 
creased strength of the Papacy as to the 
growing weakness of the Empire. North 
of the Alps the imperial weakness was a 
legacy from the Henrician anarchy ; south, 
it was due to the rise of a new enemy, the 
Italian commune. As Hildebrand marks 
the beginning of the flood, so Innocent III. 
marks the high tide of Papal power and 
pretension. And here Mrs. Oliphant ex- 

loits with great skill another familiar story. 

ildebrand is the low-born priest to whom 
the Church is all ; Innocent is a noble, with 
the feelings and some of the chivalry of 
his class ; and the two characters are nicely 
discriminated. When the young Raymond 
of Toulouse, dispossessed from his heretical 
lordship, asks to be allowed to win back 
his own from the Pope’s champion, Mont- 
fort, Innocent replies, ‘‘May God give 
thee grace to begin it well and finish it 
better.” It is non-committal, perhaps, but 
how differently would Hildebrand have 
spoken to the son of an excommunicated 
foe. 

After the exclusion of Innocent the Great 
and Leo, the admission of Cola di Rienzi 
among the Makers of Rome is not surprising. 
Mrs. Oliphant tells her somewhat trite story 
in a lively fashion ; but on the chief point 
of interest in his history—how he came to 
impose on his contemporaries—she throws 
no light. For it was not only the mob that 
took this frothy tapageur seriously ; and, 
after even the mob had found him out, 
Petrarch wrote: ‘I had placed my last 
hope of Italian liberty on him.” 

It is not till she reaches the last division of 
her book that Mrs. Oliphant really gets 
to her subject—the great Popes of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries who loved 
‘‘guerrare e murare.” Martin V. was 
elected in 1417, and came back to Rome a 
few years later. With him begins the list 
of the builders of the city of the Renaissance 
—the makers of the Papal kingdom in Italy. 
They were all sorts and conditions of men: 
scions of great houses, like Martin the 
Colonna and Pius the Piccolomini ; low-born 
men like Thomas of Sarzana. Some were 
chiefly scholars and collectors; some were 
great fighters and intriguers, like Alexander 
Borgia and Julius IJ. Some combined all 
these characters, like Sixtus 1V. But all, 
with a few exceptions, sought to beautify 
the city: to build, to pull down, to restore. 





But he refused this royal function, though 
he had been ready enough to do the work of | 





Probably the tenderness shown by Alaric— | 





a king. So, too, he alone of the great | 





Mrs. Oliphant’s excellent sketch stops pre- 
maturely with Leo X. He died in 1521-2, 
but the remodelling of the city went on for 
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a century and a half longer. St. Peter’s 
was not consecrated till 1626, and Bernini’s 
colonnades, which give the special character 
to the approach, were still later work. 
Three-fourths of the great palaces were 
built in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries by Popes or their descendenza, 
and the Farnese, Cenci, Massimi, Orsini, 
Borghese, and Rospigliosi (among others) 
are all later than the pontificate of Leo. 
However, so far as the authoress takes us, 
she is an agreeable companion, and her 
silhouettes of the Popes from Martin onwards 
are skilfully cut. Leo she calls ‘‘ the urbane 
and skilful Medici, great to take advantage 
of the divine slaves that were ready for his 
service.” This is certainly happy, and, indeed, 
the book contains many vivid passages ; while 
Mrs. Oliphant’s unwearying search after the 
good, even in men she is bound to condemn, 


is useful in reminding us that there must | 


have been a cheerful side to many dark 
characters. 
ReeinaLtp Hucues. 








Letters and Verses of Arthur Penrhyn Stan- 
ley. Edited by Rowland E. Prothero. 
(John Murray.) 


Tuts volume is a basket of fragments from 
more than one feast. Mr. Prothero has 
already used up what was most interesting 
in Stanley’s correspondence for his charm- 
ing biography of the Dean; and much of 
the remainder had long before been used 
up by the writer himself in his various 
works, especially Sinai and Palestine. What 
now appears for the first time is not very 
characteristic: it lacks the personal note. 
Of Stanley the soldier in the war for the 
liberation of humanity we see almost 
nothing; nothing of the lovable, helpless 
child of light; little of the Oxford pro- 
fessor ; perhaps too much of the courtier ; 
far too much of the itinerant scene-painter. 
I never read Dr. Syntax, but the hero of 
that burlesque, however much he differed 
from the Dean, could not have been more 
ardent or unwearied in his search for the 
picturesque. From the Alhambra to the 
Kremlin, from Karnak to Niagara, he 
pounds away steadily with results which 
will, no doubt, be most useful to Mr. 
Augustus Hare some day, but which 
are a little cloying when taken after 
the manner of Shalott. Stanley seldom 
strikes out an impressive phrase that 
sticks in the memory. I have only 
remarked one such in the present volume. 
It is where, in describing the view from 
Monte Generoso, he calls it ‘‘a vision as 
of another world, etherial as air, yet solid 
with the solidity of eternity” (p. 378). 
Even here one notices a want of ear, which, 
together with other deficiencies, accounts 
for the very poor quality of the numerous 
verses here inflicted on us. Fun of any 
sort is also rare. Here is one of the few 
instances. In exploring the Roman fortress 
of Borcovicus, Stanley and his friends came 
across a certain trough. 

** Antony Place, an old labourer of eighty- 
who has long lived on the spot, on being asked 
his — of the use of the trough, expressed 
his ef that it was where ‘the Romans 
washed their Scottish prisoners’ ” (p. 355). 


Putting aside possibilities of picturesque 
description with or without a slight religious 
tinge, this correspondence shows little in- 
terest in contemporary persons or events. 
On hearing that the Comte de Chambord 
was likely to be proclaimed King of France, 
Stanley rushed from Rome to Paris in 
order to witness the expected ceremony ; but, 
apart from the chance of another pageant 
to add to his already large collection, it 
seems to have been a matter of total in- 
difference to him whether the monarchical 
or the republican cause prevailed among 
our neighbours. 

A slight preference for continental to 

English society may be observed in Stanley’s 
letters. Villemain, De Sauly, and De 
Tocqueville are ‘‘all more agreeable than 
their English parallels” (p. 249). He is 
delighted with Neander, and longs to trans- 
plant him into England (p. 91). It seems 
to him a pleasing trait in Kanke—“ at least 
one would be surprised to hear the same of 
Hallam or Macaulay ”—that he has taken 
up Hebrew again, and reads the Psalms in 
Hebrew with his wife in the evenings 
(p. 90). Schelling receives him “ with 
great kindness; not like Schlegel, with the 
air of a man who likes to be visited as a 
distinguished man, but with real, simple, 
German friendliness” (p. 88). The old 
philosopher (this was in 1845) 
‘‘ spoke with a very kindly feeling of Coleridge 
. . . had defended him in his lectures against 
the charge in Blackwood of plagiarism from 
himself; and expressed his gratitude to him 
for ‘having in one striking expression on my 
theology (that it was tautegorical and not 
allegorical) collected all that I have thought 
out in many hours’ ” (p. 89). 


A. W. Schlegel, whom Stanley contrasts with 
Schelling, is described as ‘‘ a very little 
man with a neat brown curly wig, a coat 
between a frock-coat anda great-coat, no 
neckcloth, and a reddish face with a long 
nose” (p. 50). He was much amused to hear 
about the ‘‘tea-total” (sic) movement in 
England, and declaimed against tea-drink- 
ing at great length in voluble English. 


‘Why, there is a sort of superstition about it. 
Beer is, like it, a decoction of an herb, and beer 
can do no harm, for Tacitus speaks of it as 
being used in the heroic times of Germany. 
We have a specimen of what a nation becomes 
by drinking tea; there are the Chinese, who 
have drunk it for 1600 years, and now they 
are so effeminate that they never go out for 
fear of catching cold, and all their soldiers are 
packed in cotton wool. That is what you will 
become by drinking tea. . . . And then China 
is the only country where tea is grown. The 
Emperor of China might, by shutting up his 
harbours, make you the most unhappy people 
in the world ” (p. 52). 

This delightful type of omniscient, good- 
humoured, scolding German professor long 
survived Schlegel, but is, I fear, becoming 
extinct. 

The penalties of omniscience are vividly 
brought before us by an incident in a happy 
day spent with Sir John Herschel and 
Whewell, on which the latter came out 
strong as an archaeologist. Unfortunately 
a certain doctor 


“caught Whewell at the end of the evening, 
and very abruptly asked him, ‘ What is your 
opinion as to the best slope of the sails of wind- 








mills?’ Surprised to find that Whewell had 
not made up his mind—‘ Oh! I thought you 
had written a book upon it. I thought you 
had written a book upon everything.’ I believe 
it was mere simplicity ; but the bystanders tell 
me that it the most ludicrous effect ” 
(p. 292). 


On the same occasion Herschel declared 
that philology and not astronomy was his 
proper vocation. 

Far the strongest impression of personal 
charm in this volume is conveyed by a few 
appearances of Jowett. On one of his visits 
to Paris (March, 1856), Stanley saw at 
St. Germains the parents of Melchizedek (as 
he called his kinless friend) — 


‘a truly antique and venerable pair, each bear- 
ing a slight resemblance to the son, each with 
some of the qualities in him concentrated ; very 
kind and rapt in interest concerning him, 
relating singular stories of his childhood—how 
deeply historical he then was, studying Rolliu’s 
Ancient History, well versed in Assyrian dynas- 
ties, standing long in silent contemplation of a 
‘Stream of Time’ suspended in his little bed- 
room. This historical phase passed away into 
the philosophical on his going to school, and 
has never returned. Deeply musical also, he 
listens with pleasure to Beethoven played by 
his sister, and even proposes corrections ” 
(pp. 248, 249). 


Jowett’s letters chiefly relate to the death 
of friends, and are very touching. One is 
about George Eliot : 


‘IT do feel greatly the death of Mrs. Cross, 
who is a friend never to be replaced. She was 
one of the few persons eminent in literature 
whose conversation was equal or even superior 
to her writings. She made one great, though 
excusable mistake, in her own life. But, with 
this exception, she was a remarkably good 
woman, especially in all womanly qualities, 
absolutely free from vanity, jealousy, and every 
form of egoism, and her influence over young 
men was entirely good and pure. I always 
sympathised with her marriage with Mr. Cross 
(who was her devoted admirer and quite 
worthy of her for his moral qualities), for it 
gave her six months of unalloyed happiness. 
. . » Dear Mrs. Cross was buried to-day in the 
Highgate cemetery. About this time last week 
she was first discovered to be dangerously ill. 
Dr. Andrew Clark came to see her, looked 
at her, and said to the general practitioner, 
‘Moritura’” (p. 445). 


Stanley at thirty-four believed himself to 
have learned more from Jowett than from 
anyone else since Arnold’s removal. But 
their paths soon diverged, and the intel- 
lectual separation continued to widen 
through life. The one took for his portion 
the surface and flower of things, the other 
their depth and root. Long afterwards, 
when Stanley had only a year to live, the 
Master expressed in the kindest, gentlest 
manner imaginable his dissatisfaction with 
his friend’s career. ‘‘ Forty years ago we 
all expected you to be the most dis- 
tinguished man among us, and you must 
not disappoint us.” Stanley is the most 
distinguished clergyman in the Church of 
England, and can do more than anyone 
towards the great work of placing religion 
on a rational basis. For that purpose he 
must devote the rest of his life to the 
preparation of a great work on theology, 
a labour — will require him ‘‘ to with- 
draw a good deal from society” (pp. 413, 
444). We do not hear ie the Dean 
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responded to this somewhat naive demand ; 
but his answer had been virtually given a 
few years before. Meferring to Lady 
Augusta’s dying injunctions, to work on 
and go to the very bottom of things, to make 
his forthcoming volume perfect, the sorrow- 
ing survivor reads in them a rebuke to 
his own superficiality, but feels that “in 
making these requirements she was aiming 
too high and asking for impossibilities ” 
(pp. 408, 409). 

But there were compensations. Dean 
Stanley’s Life is dedicated by permission 
to the Queen; five of his letters, printed 
in this volume, are addressed to the same 
august personage; and another letter of 
his about Prince Albert has been honoured 
with a marginal note of approval from the 


hand of Her Majesty. 
ALFRED W. Benn. 








Strangers at Lisconnel. By Jane Barlow. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 
Aw authority on idylls says, rather testily : 
‘* After the use made of the word by Tennyson in 
his /dylls of the King, which are epic in their style 
and treatment, and romantic and tragic in 
their incidents, it becomes very difficult to say 
what may not be called an idyll.” 
This is cowardly, to put the mildest 
censure on it. Surely a man and a scholar, 
after reading poems epic in their style and 
treatment, and romantic and tragic in their 
incidents, should find it very easy to say: 
‘‘There are compositions which may not be 
called idylls ; of such are these poems of the 
King.” I will not believe that even the 
shade of Tennyson could be set a-quiver by 
a quiet, polite comment to that effect. 
Meanwhile, it is here not so important to 
decide what is not an idyll, as it is to 
decide what an idyll is. The word “ idyll,” 
looked into, is seen to mean “a little pic- 
ture” ; and all the best idyll-makers, from 
Theocritus to Jane Barlow, have given us 
little pictures. For a little picture it might 
naturally be supposed that one would choose 
a little subject, a cottage rather than a 
castle, Little Claus rather than Big Claus. 
This, again, is what the best idyll-makers 
have always done, even when the doing of 
it must have gone somewhat against the 
grain. The great pastoral poet of Greece 
makes an infamous act the theme of his 
eulogy because the doer of it was Ptolemy ; 
the great pastoral poet of Greece was 
partial to royalty, but he did not make 
royalty dominate in his idylls: Lycidas 
was a goat-herd. Goat-herds, harvest- 
men, fishermen—these we meet in the 
famed idylls of Greece. Very different 
they are from their brother - craftsmen 
whom we have known in the flesh. If 
Theocritus has drawn them truthfully, 
the explanation of this fact is to be found 
in the time and the clime in which they 
lived. Their world was younger than ours 
by two thousand years, the sky above 
them was a Sicilian one. Well might they, 
in the world’s youth and world’s garden, 
live a life so free from care that they had to 
“make up” their sorrows! It is profitless, 
perhaps, but it is rather tempting, to con- 
jecture what would have happened to them 
if they had been sent “‘ jumping o’er times ” 


(the bold phrase is Shakspere’s) to our 
time, and if they had been brought to a 
standstill at Lisconnel, among goat-herds, 
harvestmen, and fishermen, in a world older 
by two thousand years, with an Irish sky 
over this bit of it, among folk whose life is 
so laden with care that they have to ‘‘ make 
up” their joys. My feeling is that even 
Lycidas, who, goat-herd as he was, could 
recite poems of his own composition upon 
occasion, would have succumbed to what to 
any but a grey eye or so—an Irish eye— 
would seem lamentably lacking in matter 
for poetry. 

It is impossible. to praise in excess 
the consummate skill with which Miss 
Barlow has made anew “little pictures” 
of the loveliest, with this drear Lisconnel 
for background, and in the foreground 
nothing brighter than the blue of Mrs. 
Kilfoyle’s cloak for what painters call “‘a 
point of colour.” They who echo the 
famous German who said Ich hasse alle 
Zweitenmale may put down Strangers at 
Lisconnel at once; for it is nothing but 
what it calls itself, ‘‘A Second Series of 
Irish Idylls,” no better than the first, 
because better could not be, but as good— 
a fact which should be emphasised, because 
there are people who think that as good 
could not be. ‘Jerry Dunne’s Basket” 
is as witty as any story in the first series, and 
is notable on another account. Till it ap- 
peared Daudet’s little tale called ‘‘La Mule 
du Pape” was probably the best story of this 
kind yet told: it is now the second best, 
Miss Barlow’s being by just as much better 
than it as an Irish toss of the head is 
better—more sweet and commendable—than 
a French kick. “Jerry Dunne’s Basket” 
tells of an Irish toss of the head, and ‘ La 
Mule du Pape”’ tells of a French kick. 

Of the pathetic stories, more especially 
among them ‘‘ Mrs. Kilfoyle’s Cloak,” “ A 
Good Turn,” ‘ Boys’ Wages,” ‘‘ Con the 
Quare One,” I should like to write at great 
length, but space forbids. It is here possible 
only to give a few of the many passages in 
these tales and others which one marks as 
showing ‘‘ the quality” of them. We are 
taken out of the bogland for a look abroad : 


“The road climbs to the top of a hill, and stops 
there abruptly, as if it had been travelling all 
the while merely to look at the view.” 


There is only one writer living who could 
have written that, and only one writer 
living who could have written this : 
‘* The shower was a vicious one, with the sting 
of sleet and hail in its drops, pelted about by 
gusts that ruffied up the puddles into ripples, 
os set on end, like the feathers of a frightened 
hen.” 

As a sample of Miss Barlow’s own satire, 
which is real Irish point, take this : 
‘*Ody was leaning against the wall, critically 
examining Brian Kilfoyle’s blackthorn, and 
forming a poor opinion of it with considerable 
satisfaction. Not that he bore Brian any ill- 
will, but because this was his method of attain- 
ing to contentment with his own possessions.” 


Sometimes there is a sounding of the pro- 
fundities: ‘‘‘ What was there in it,’ asks 
Thady, ‘before the beginnin’ of every- 
thin’?” 





‘‘Thady was a small, anxious-looking child, 





whose pale and peaky face his mother often 
likened regretfully to a ha’porth of soap after a 
week’s washing. He had spent a surprisingly 
considerable part of his six years in meta- 
physical speculations, and was always disposed 
to make a personal grievance of the difficulties 
in which they constantly landed him. His 
tone was now rather peremptory as he re- 
peated, ‘What was there in it before the 
beginnin’ of everythin’ ?’ 

*** Sure, nothin’ at all,’ said his elder brother, 
Peter, to whom the answer seemed quite simple 
and satisfactory. But Joanna looked as if she 
had caught sight of some distant object, which 
provoked hard staring. 

‘“«* Then, what was there before the beginnin’ 
of nothin’ ?’ pursued Thady. 

‘** Dunno,’ said Peter indifferently ; ‘ unless it 
was more nothin’.’ 

“«« Sure, not at all ; that wouldn’t be the way 
of it,’ Joanna said dreamily, yet with decision. 
‘If there was nothin’ but nothin’ in it, there’d 
ha’ been apt to not be e’er an anythin’ ever. 
Where'd it ha’ come from’ Don’t be tellin’ 
the child lies, Peter. Why, for one thing,’ she 
said, her tone sharpening polemically and takin 
a touch of triumph, ‘there was always G 
Almighty in it, and the Divil. Maybe that’s 
what you call nothin’.’ 

‘* Peter evaded this point, saying ——”’ 


What Peter said will be found in the tale 
called ‘‘Con the Quare One.” I do not 
give it, for two reasons. I want the reader 
to go to the book, and I want to give 
another passage. You are to know that a 
theft has been perpetrated in Lisconnel. A 
thief has appeared there; his appearance 
is followed by that of policemen. 


‘*Tt might seem on the face of things that 
the arrival of two active and stalwart civil 
servants would have been welcomed as happen- 
ing just in the nick of time; yet it argues an 
alien ignorance to suppose such a view of the 
matter by any means possible. The men in 
invisible green tunics belonged completely to 
the category of pitaty-blights, rint-warnin’s, 
fevers, and the like devastators of life, that dog 
aman more or less all through it, but close 
in on him, a pitiful quarry, when the bad 
seasons come, and the childer and the old 
crathurs are starvin’ wid the hunger, and his 
own heart is broke ; therefore to accept assist- 
ance from them in their official capacity 
would have been a proceeding most repre- 
hensibly unnatural. To put a private quarrel 
or injury into the hands of the peelers 
were a disloyal making of terms with 
the public foe; a condoning of great per- 
manent wrongs for the sake of a trivial 
temporary convenience. Lisconnel has never 
been skilled in the profitable and useful art of 
utilising its enemies. Not that anybody was 
more than vaguely conscious of these senti- 
ments, much less attempted to express them in 
set terms. When a policeman appeared there 
was an inquiring mood; what people said 
among themselves was: ‘ Musha, cock him up. 
I hope he’ll get his health till I would be tellin’ 
him,’ or words to that effect ; while in reply to 
his questions they made statements superficially 
so clear and simple, and essentially so be- 
wilderingly involved, that the longest ex- 
perience could do little more for a constable 
than teach him the futility of wasting his time 
in attempts to disentangle them.” 

There is a very general idea in England 
that Ireland’s history has been written by 
Moore, Lecky, Froude, Keating, and some 
others; and there has grown up a practice 
of late years of rather industriously study- 
ing these writers, who are some of them 
interesting, but are none of them quite 
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reliable. It is a curious fact that the writer 
who is the best historian that Ireland has 
yet bad, Miss Jane Barlow, is not only 
more reliable than any of the historians 
named above, but is also immeasurably 
more interesting than any of them. Froude 
is considered by those who do not trust him 
wholly to have had a pretty wit. It becomes 
very ugly when compared with wit like the 
above. Perhaps it is, after all, not for 
nothing that Irish wit is accounted the 
prettiest in the world. 
Exsa p’Esterre-KEExLING. 








NEW NOVELS, 

Jude the Obscure. By Thomas Hardy. 
(Osgood, McIlvaine & Co.) 

Vriend or Rival. By E. Neal. In 2 vols. 
(Hurst & Blackett.) 

Zalma. By T. Mullett Ellis. 
Publishing Co.) 

A Dangerous Brute. By Mrs. Robert 
Jocelyn. (Hutchinson.) 

Galloping Dick. By H. B. Marriott Watson. 
(John Lane.) 

Tommy Atkins. By Robert Blatchford. 
(Edward Arnold.) 

Lakewood. By Mary H. Norris. 
Stokes. ) 

The Red Badge of Courage. 
Crane. (Heinemann.) 


(Tower 


(F. A. 


By Stephen 


TuERe are certain novelists of established 
reputation who no longer need common- 


place criticism. According to the phrase 
of the Salon, they may claim to be treated 
as hors concours. It would be utterly 
superfluous to say of any new book from 
the pen of Mr. Thomas Hardy that it was 
powerful, or dramatic, or artistic, or to use 
any other of those eulogistic epithets which 
a reviewer is sometimes compelled by stress 
of circumstances to adopt. Above all, it 
should be unnecessary to state that the 
author is throughout true to nature. Yet 
it is precisely on this last point that a 
reader of Jude the Obscure might be inclined 
to raise the question, whether some limits 
ought not to be placed upon the measure of 
realism that may be imported into fiction. 
Mere imitation of nature is confessedly 
not synonymous with art. No painter or 
sculptor, whether working from the nude 
or not, would reproduce in every particular 
exactly what is shown by a photograph. 
Nor does there seem to be any reason why 
the novelist—who is not compelled, as is 
the artist or sculptor, to represent every 
detail—should hold himself bound to intro- 
duce, by way of giving additional veracity 
to his narrative, subjects which by common 
consent are avoided in our ordinary con- 
versation, This view of the matter will be 
appreciated by anyone who reads, for 
instance, pp. 41-47 of the book under 
notice. For the rest, Mr. Hardy’s book is 
fully up to the mark of his previous per- 
formances, and, as we have already said, 
may to that extent be allowed the compli- 
ment of exemption from criticism. 


_ Considerable advantage is often gained 
for a work of fiction by the narrative being 
placed in the mouth of one of the less 





important characters, who, being for the 
most part a spectator, may be presumed to 
see all the more of the game. Mrs. Neal’s 
Friend or Rival is a story purporting to be 
told by Miss Ruth Wilmot, of Monkswell 
Park, concerning Miss Vera Aveling, the 
daughter by a former marriage of her 
father’s second wife. The loves of Vera 
Aveling and Percival Leicester, the rector’s 
son, would probably have run smoothly, 
had not the former, while on a visit to 
Oxford during the boating week, made the 
acquaintance of Sergius Orme, of New 
College, one of the most brilliant young 
scholars of the day, who at once bestows his 
affections upon her, and apparently receives 
a good deal ofencouragement. This Sergius 
Orme is one of Percival’s dearest friends, 
in spite of the fact that he has beaten the 
latter as a boy in the struggle to win what 
Mrs. Neal calls “‘ the’ Winchester scholar- 
ship—unaware, apparently, that some ten 
or a dozen of these prizes are offered every 
year for competition — and again, when 
leaving Winchester, in the examination for 
a New Oollege scholarship. He is English 
on his father’s side; but his mother, a 
Russian princess, was banished to Siberia 
soon after his birth, and the fixed purpose 
of his life is to rescue or avenge her. 
However, his determination to win Vera 
Aveling takes precedence of this purpose ; 
and the main crisis of the tale is reached 
when, by a false declaration of his engage- 
ment to her, he induces her equally ardent 
lover, Percival, to undertake the journey to 
Siberia in his place. This furnishes a 
strong situation, and the subsequent scenes 
are deftly handled. The author writes in 
pleasant and effective style, and some of her 
descriptions of college life at Oxford are 
exceedingly well done. 


A beautiful fiend is always a creature 
who captivates the imagination. In Zalma 
Mr. Ellis presents us with a powerfully 
drawn and highly coloured portrait of a 
woman fitted to hold her own among the 
female demons of the world’s history. 
Zalma Pahlen, beautiful as Venus and 
wicked as Messalina, or Theodora, or 
Catharine de Medici; her wrongs and her 
revenges; her polygamistic alliances and 
illicit amours ; her extraordinary intellectual 
ability and grasp of scientific theories— 
these form a theme for a stirring and 
absorbing narrative, to which Mr. Ellis 
does full justice. He possesses a rare 
faculty for laying politics, science, ethics, 
and many other departments of knowledge 
under contribution in constructing his 
narrative; and in this respect we are re- 
minded more of Disraeli and Lytton in 
reading his book than of the style prevail- 
ing nowadays in fiction. It should be 
mentioned that this diabolical heroine, 
Zalma, is the daughter of a man who may 
be described as the head-centre of the 
Anarchist organisation, and after his death 
finishes her career by an attempt to “‘ scatter 
micro-organisms, the germs of the disease 
anthrax, over the metropolitan and great 
provincial centres of Europe and America 
by means of balloons,” with a view to 
causing wholesale destruction of human life 
by some process less cumbrous and less 
limited in its effects than dynamite. After 





this the reader may be prepared for any- 
thing in the way of sensation. 


There seems to be as much room for 
class fiction in the novel-reading world as 
there is for class journals in the world of 
trade. Mrs. Robert Jocelyn shares with 
Mrs. Edward Kennard the position once 
occupied by Captain Hawley Smart, of 
special contributor to the amusement of that 
portion of the public whose chief delight is 
hunting. 4 Dangerous Brute suggests its 
subject-matter by its title. It is a record 
of the career of a hunter, sound in wind 
and limb, a flyer across country, and 
possessing phenomenal abilities as a 
jumper, but endowed with a temper so 
incorrigibly vicious that the most daring of 
cross-country riders seldom care to have 
more than one experience upon his back. 
He passes from hand to hand, and, after 
breaking several arms and legs, and at 
least one neck, has at last to be shot asa 
brute too dangerous to be let live. It is 
scarcely likely that the vast multitude of 
people who never bestride a horse in the 
course of their lives will take much pleasure 
in perusing these pages, but the book will 
be duly appreciated by the class of persons 
for whom it is intended. It is written in 
easy and not too horsey style; but the 
employment throughout of names suggestive 
of personal qualities—such as Mr. Green, 
Mr. Sharp, Mr. Timid, Mr. Gohard, Mr. 
Boaster, &c.—reminds one of the Pilgrim’s 
Progress and other pious allegories of our 
youth, and is scarcely appropriate, one 
would think, to the dignity of a sporting 
novel. 


Galloping Dick is a collection of six auto- 
biographical stories of adventure on the 
road, narrated by Dick Ryder, highway- 
man of the seventeenth century. As each 
of the six has already appeared in the 
pages of a magazine, they are familiar to a 
considerable number of people, and require 
only a brief notice. As is usual with this 
class of fiction, the leading character, 
although a professional thief and cut-throat, 
is represented as a gentleman of unusually 
good education and highly cultivated 
manners, and able to hold his own in polite 
repartee with the most high-born of his 
victims. The incidents are in nearly every 
case of an amusing character, and are 
related in the quaint language of the period, 
which the author has reproduced with 
much skill; but one feels doubtful as to his 
accuracy in many points of detail. It would, 
for instance, be interesting to know whether 
the expression “‘a trian duel,” familiar 
enough to us ever since the publication of 
Mr. Midshipman Easy, was really in vogue 
in the days of Charles the Second. And 
Mr. Ryder can hardly be correct when he 
says that 
‘at eight of the clock on that fifth of June 
I set out from Sutton Valence [? Sutton Veney], 
astride upon Calypso, and by midday drew up 
= _ little village a league or so t’other side of 

ath. 


The object which Mr. Blatchford appears 
to have had in writing Zommy Atkins is to 
oe a picture of the ordinary garrison 
ife of privates and non-commissioned 
officers at the present day. There certainly 
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is room in our literature for some record of 
the kind. The British private soldier does 
not often engage the attention of novelists, 
and we know singularly little of his ways 
and habits inside the barrack walls. The 
author of the book under notice does not 
exhibit any remarkable aptitude for a task 
of this kind, in the sense of being able 
to entertain us with humorous scenes or 
thrilling situations, but he seems to have 
been at great pains to study the idioms of 
language peculiar to the class he is describ- 
ing and the details of regimental drill and 
routine. Judging from his account, we 
gather that military regulations encourage 
the growth and existence of much petty 
tyranny, and that the private soldier is 
little contented with his lot, and divides the 
spare time at his disposal between the 
amusements of drinking, fighting, and love- 
making. 

Readers having a partiality for gossip 
pure and simple are recommended to try 
Lakewood, a charmingly written story of the 
kind. Lakewood is a fashionable winter 
resort within easy distance of New York ; 
and here, at the date of the present story, 
are congregated innumerable families of 
wealth and position, some residing in private 
houses hired for the season, but the larger 
portion occupying rooms at the two principal 
hotels, which, after the manner of such 
American establishments, seem to have no 
limit to their accommodation. It would be 
impossible to describe in any detail a book 
which deals with at least a score of families, 
and has three or four separate plots, all 
having for their object the arrangement of 
a marriage between some loving couple. 
Wealth and luxury make all things com- 
fortable, and no unhappy incident occurs to 
mar a generally blissful termination. 


Another American book is The Red Badge 
of Courage, being an episode of the Civil 
War. The author, in quaint, bantering 
style, describes some military operations, 
and presents us with a running analysis of 
a young soldier’s varying emotions during 
the course of the campaign. It must be 
confessed that the narrative soon becomes 
tiresome. A serio-comic effect seems to be 
intended throughout, and Mr. Crane is no 
doubt highly gifted with that grotesque- 
ness of fancy which is peculiarly a Trans- 
atlantic production; but the humour is 
scarcely of a sort to be appreciated by 
readers on this side, and not a few of them 
will lay the book down before getting half 
way through. 

Joun Barrow ALLEN. 








DALMON’S SONG FAVOURS. 


By C. W. Dalmon. (John 


Song Favours. 
e. 


Mr. Datmon’s songs taste decidedly of 
“Flora and the country green,” and their 
savour is uncommonly pleasant in not a few 
examples. If Mr. Dalmon does not expressly 
present himself as crowned with flowers, pre- 
siding over some May-day revels under the 
elm-tree shade, there is much in his pretty 
volume that suggests the picture. Like 
Herrick, he sings of pastoral and Arcadian 
Khe of birds and bees and flowers, of sylvan 
delights, and rural loves and pastimes. Like 





Herrick, again, he has his Anacreontics, though 
they are ofa milder description than those of 
the vicar of Dean Prior. Yet, if he does not 


** Sing thy praise, Iacchus, 

Who with thy thyrse doth thwack us,” 
there is a jocund spirit in his songs in praise of 
beer and cider and other non-vinous potations. 
Even ‘‘rum and milk,” a beverage that is 
somewhat cloying, like mead, and a trifle 
heady, has moved Mr. Dalmon to a fine out- 
pouring of lyric rapture : 

** Now some may drink to ladies fine, 
With painted cheek and gowns of silk ; 
But we will drink to dairymaids 
In pocket mugs of rum and milk ! 
O, ’tis up in the morning early, 
When the dew is on the grass, 
And St. John’s bell rings for matins, 
And St. Mary’s rings for mass ! 
** The merry skylarks soar and sing, 

And seem to Heaven very near— 

Wao knows what blessed inns they see, 

‘What holy drinking songs they hear? 

O, ’tis up in the morning early, &c. 
** The mushrooms may be priceless pearls 
A queen has lost beside the stream, 
But rum is melted rubies when 
It turns the milk to golden cream ! 
O, ’tis up in the morning early, &c.’’ 

Pleasant it is to note the poet’s adoption of the 
old poetic meaning of ‘‘inn” in the second 
stanza of this delightful song. A graver note 
is sounded in the striking stanzas ‘‘ An Autumn 
Elegy,” with their august images and deep- 
toned harmonies. This is a poem that might 
alone suffice to prove that Mr. Dalmon has not 
merely drank of the well-springs of Jacobean 
singers, but is by election of that brotherhood, 
and a poet of individual inspiration. Here, 
and in one or two other poems, it must be 
noted that Mr. Dalmon has not altogether 
avoided reminiscent touches; not always, be it 
observed, with regard to seventeenth century 
poetry. Longfellow, for example, makes the 
dying Year tell his beads “‘in drops of rain.” But 
Mr. Dalmon is never a bald iterist and a mere 
conveyer of the literal echo. In the “‘ Autumn 
Elegy” the figure of the Old Year moving 
towards his cloistered retirement leads by a 
natural development of poetic reflection to a 
noble sequence of imaginative imagery : 

** Now,it is fitting, and becomes us all, 

To think how fast our time of being fades ; 

The Year puts down his mead-cup with a sigh, 

And kneels, deep in the red and yellow glades, 

And tells his beads like one about to die ; 


‘* For when the last leaves fall 
He must away unto a bare, cold cell, 
In White St. Winter’s monastery ; there 
To do hard aero s for the joys that were, 
Until the New Year tolls his passing bell.’ 


The rest of the poem falls not away from this 
imposing opening. Several of the lighter songs, 
such as “ Rainbow Gold,” ‘‘ Night Shades,” 
**An Autumn Allegory,” possess a truly witch- 
ing grace. In others the ‘‘ wood-notes wild” 
charm by their purity and freshness and happy 
inevitableness. Especially am I intere in 
Mr. Dalmon’s poetic regard for old customs 
and faiths. In conclusion, therefore, I give 
myself the pleasure of quoting one moreexample, 
since it records with becoming grace an ancient 
superstition that yet lingers in certain rural 
districts of England : 
* Lilies very white and sweet 
Cover her from head to feet, 
Underneath the linen sheet. 


** And such beauty fills the place 
When I lift the square of lace 
From her little marble face ! 


** For a baby’s soul, they sa; 
Veraiiieieest 


way 
From its empty shell of clay 





** Till the service of the dead 
In the graveyard has been said, 
And the corse is buriéd. 

** Then it is that I shall weep, 
When I can no longer peep 
At my darling fast asleep ! ”’ 


J. ARTHUR BLAIKIE. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mr. HEINEMANN announces for publication in 
the spring The Paget Papers, in two volumes, 
being the memoirs and despatches of Sir Arthur 
Paget, brother of the first Marquis of Anglesey, 
who was British envoy at various continental 
courts during the Napoleonic period. The 
policy of Prussia between Holland and Poland, 
the attitude of Bavaria, the temper of the 
Neapolitan kingdom, were all brought under 
his notice from 1792 to 1800. After the Peace 
of Amiens, he watched from the court of 
Vienna the building up of the Third Coalition, 
and was with the Emperor during the cam- 
paign of Austerlitz; while his final mission 
carried bim to the Dardanelles, where the same 
political play was then being gone through as 
has been witnessed quite recently. The volumes 
will be edited by Sir Arthur’s son, Sir Augustus 
Paget, late ambassador at Vienna, and will be 
illustrated with numerous portraits of the chief 
contemporary figures. 


THE first volume of the series of ‘‘ Royal 
Naval Handbooks,” of which Commander 
Robinson is the editor-in-chief, will be pub- 
lished by Messrs. Bell about the end of this 
month. In this handbook Admiral Sir Vesey 
Hamilton, late First Sea Lord of the Admiralty, 
deals with the subject of Naval Administration : 
the general working and various functions of 
the Admiralty. It has been his aim to 
make his work useful to the statesman 
and student, as well as interesting to the 
general reader. It will be followed shortly by 
volumes on The Machinery of a Man-of-War, 
by Fleet-Engineer Oldknow ; and on Torpedoes 
and Torpedo Vessels, by Lieutenant George 
Armstrong. The latter will include a chapter 
contributed by an officer who was present both 
at the battle of the Yalu and at Wei-hai-wei, 
giving details of the effects of torpedo warfare 
from personal experience. All the volumes of 
the series will be illustrated. 


WE understand that a Life of Sergius 
Stepniak is in preparation, by his widow. 
Prince Krapotkin will edit the Russian section 
of the book, and several English writers will 
contribute chapters on Stepniak’s work in art 
and literature. Mme. Stepniak desires that all 
who have letters or reminiscences of interest 
regarding her husband’s life will communicate 
with her at 22, Ormiston-road, Uxbridge-road, 
London. 

AmonG the many editions of Burns which 
are to be published this season is one which 
will appear in Messrs. Bliss, Sands & Foster’s 
series of ‘‘Cheapest Books in the World,” 
uniform with the Arabian Nights and Robinson 
Crusoe. It is intended to be one of the most 
complete yet issued, with a portrait. The 

ms and songs will be in single columns, in 
oe type, forming 578 demy octavo pages. 
Later there will follow, in the same series, a 
careful reprint of the first English edition of 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin, with a frontispiece by 
Cruikshank. 

THE new volume of the ‘‘ Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine Library” will be the seventh of the 
topographical series, containing contributions 
concerning the counties of Lincoln, Leicester, 
Middlesex, and Monmouth, to the old Gentle- 
man’s Magazine. The usual introduction and 
index will accompany the volume. 
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Messrs. Hurcurnson & Co. will shortly 
publish a new novel, by Mr. Edmund Mitchell, 
entitled Towards the Eternal Snows. As in the 
case of the author's first book, ‘‘ The Temple 
of Death,” the scene is laid in India, where he 
has spent much of his time in making himself 
acquainted with districts that are little known. 


Mr. T. Fisher UNWIN announces a story 
by Mr. E. Phillips Oppenheim, to be entitled 
A Modern Promotheus. 


A nove by Mr. Harry Lander, entitled 
Stages in the Journey, will be published imme- 
diately by Messrs. A. D. Innes & Co. The 
characters live in the Bohemia of art, the 
stage, and journalism. 


Messrs. Stupkin, MarsHatt & Co. will 
publish shortly By your Leaves, Gentle Men ! 
@ poem in reply to Mr. W. Watson’s ‘‘ Apologia,” 
together with some other poems and fragments, 
by Bertram. 


A cHEAP edition of the second series of Mr. 
Augustine Birrell’s Obiter Dicta will be issued 
by Mr. Elliot Stock very shortly. 


Mr. Kartu Buinp will have an article, in the 
forthcoming number of the Pall Mali Magazine, 
on ‘‘ Barthélemy St. Hilaire and the Rhine 
Frontier,” containing curious revelations from 
& correspondence between the two. 


BARON FERDINAND RoTHSCHILD has been 
elected a trustee of the British Museum. 


Tue publishing firm of Macmillan & Co. has 
been converted into a limited liability company. 
This change, which has been made for family 
reasons, will not in any way affect the conduct 
of the business ; as the directors, Mr. George 
Lillie Craik and Messrs. Frederick, George, 
and Maurice Macmillan, were all partners in 
the late firm, and the whole of the shares are 
held by them and by the trustees of the late 
Alexander Macmillar. 


THE annual general meeting of the Incorpor- 
ated Society of Authors will be held on Monday 
next, at 4 30 p.m., at 20, Hanover-square, when 
the following motions will be brought forward : 
(1) Proposed by Sir W. Martin Conway, and 
seconded by Mr. Anthony Hope Hawkins ‘ 


** That a committee of the members of the society 
be appointed by the members to confer with a sub- 
committee of the committee of management as to 
changes to be made in the constitution of the 
society, with the object of making the managing 
body more representative of the members.” 


(2) Proposed by Mr. W. H. Wilkins : 
*' That this meeting repudiates the address headed 
‘The Authors of England to the Authors of 


America,’ and regrets that the scciety was in any 
way connected with it.’ 


THE Goldsmiths’ Institute Literary Society 
will hold a special meeting on Tuesday next, 
at 8 p.m., at their hall, New Cross, to com- 
re the anniversary of Charles Lamb’s 

irth. 


On Friday of this week, Messrs. Sotheby 
were to begin the sale of the valuable collec- 
tion of books and MSS., which has long been 
in the possession of the Frere family, of Roydon 
Hall, Norfolk. Among the MSS. are a number 
of the original Paston Letters, the famous 
Tylney Book of Hours of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, and numerous historical documents. The 
books include the first edition of Pericles, many 
other Elizabethan quartos, three early Latin 
tracts from the press of Wynkyn de Worde, 
Sir John Fenton’s copy of Ames’s 7'ypographical 
«(ntiquities (barbarously illustrated with six 
original leaves of Caxton’s printing), and a 
series of presentation copies of Coleridge. This 
will be followed next week by the sale of 
books and MSS., scarcely less interesting, from 
different collections, Here the chief attractions 
are a signature of Adrian IV. (Nicholas Break- 
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ar), the only English Pope; and a copy of 
Tesster’e Life of Dickens, extended with por- 
traits, autograph letters, &c., to make thirteen 
folio volumes. 








UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


ARCHDEACON CHEETHAM, of Rochester, has 
been appointed Hulsean Lecturer at Cambridge 
for the year 1896-7. 


BisHor CREIGHTON has chosen “English 
National Character” as the subject of his 
Romanes Lecture, to be delivered in the 
Sheldonian Theatre at Oxford on May 27. 


WE understand that Sir James H. Ramsay, 
author of Lancaster and York, is disposed to 
offer himself as a candidate for the Ford 
Lectureship in English history, which has just 
been founded at Oxford. 

In Convocation at Oxford next Tuesday, it 
will be proposed to confer the degree of M.A., 
by decree of the house, on Mr. W. H. Stevenson, 
the newly elected research fellow of Exeter. 


THE general board of studies at Cambridge 
has approved Mr. J. N. Langley for the degree 
of Doctor in Science. 

THE University of Dublin will confer, next 
Tuesday, the honorary degree of LL.D. upon 
Sir George Maurice O’Rorke, Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, New Zealand. 


Mr. W. R. Morritt, who has just been re- 
appointed reader in the Russian and other 
Slavonic languages at Oxford for a further 
term of three years, will deliver a public lecture 
on Thursday next, upon ‘‘ Ivan the Terrible in 
Russian Literature.” 


Dr. VERRALL has been elected president of 
the Cambridge Philological Society, in succes- 
sion to Prof. Postgate. At the meeting held on 
Thursday of this week, Dr. Fennell was to 
read a paper on ‘‘The Range and Cause of 
Changes of Indo-Germanic /-sounds in early 
Sanskrit, with reference to the paper on ‘ The 
Sanskrit Liquids’ in Darbishire’s Relliquiae 
Philolegicae.” 

Pror. H. A. Miers, who was recently elected 
to the reconstituted Waynflete chair of min- 
eralogy at Oxford, proposes to deliver a course 
of lectures on ‘“‘ Elementary Crystallography.” 


Ar Girton College, Cambridge, the Gamble 
prize has been adjudged to Miss Wilmer Cave 
France, Ph.D., for her essay on ‘‘ The Relation 
of the Emperor Julian to the New Sophistic and 
to Neoplatonism, with a Study of his Sources 
and Style”; and the Gibson prize, offered for 
an essay on the following subject: ‘‘ What 
Indications are found in the New Testament 
that the Early Christians were realising a New 
Ideal of Social Life?” has been adjudged to 
Miss Mary Hay Wood. 

Dr. Max Kocn, who has hitherto held ouly 
an extraordinary chair of German Literature at 
Breslau, has recently been appointed Professor 
Ordinarius in that subject. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 


BEREFT. 


S.erp, sweet Spring, in the storms and glooms 
Of skies, 

Wake not to scatter thy lap of blooms. 
Dark be thine eyes ! 


Sleep entombed in the drifted lea, 
On frozen earth, 

Nor stir with the old sweet mystery 
Of life at birth. 


Sleep in the seeds and scaly hoods 
Of buds fast sealed, 

Sleep for aye in the naked woods, 
Die unrevealed. 





Die in the firstlings of the tiock 
And shivering herds ; 
Blight, upon tree and moor and rock, 
The loves of birds. 


Sleep with the spawning frog and fish, 
In crystal cave ; 
Loose not, at Nature’s ardent wish, 


The fettered wave. 
Sleep in the unborn Pascal moon 
And veil her horn ; 
Freeze in the bells their holy tune 
For Easter morn. 
Shroud the sun as he rises fast 
To zenith blind, 
Darken his day with garment vast 
Of cloud and wind. 
Sleep, sweet Spring, in the purple gloom 
Of the dawning y: 


ear, 
Nor hither come with thy balm and bloom, 
Thy smile and tear. 
Sleep ! she sleeps who with burning brow 
Longed sore for thee. 
Possess thy soul in her patience now, 
And, where she sleeps in the grave, sleep thou, 
Eternally. 
L. DOUGALL. 








OBITUARY. 
THE REY. JOHN OWEN. 


Ir is with much regret that we record the 
death of an old and valued contributor to the 
ACADEMY, the Rev. John Owen, rector of East 
Anstey, near Dulverton. For some years he 
had been suffering from a painful illness, which 
latterly incapacitated him from literary work. 
At the last, the end came rather suddenly, 
before his brother, his only surviving relation, 
could arrive from London. But there were 
present at his bedside his faithful medical 
attendant from Barnstaple, and the vicar of 
the neighbouring parish of West Anstey. After 
much suffering, he passed away in the evening 
of Thursday, February 6. 

John Owen was born (we have reason to 
believe) in 1833, at Pembroke, where his 
father and mother both continued to live to 
an advanced age. The story of his life is very 
simple. He was educated at St. David's 
College, Lampeter, during the time when the 
Rev. Dr. Rowland Williams was vice-principal 
there; and he naturally fell under the infiu- 
ence of that strong mind. As soon as he had 
completed his course, he was appointed by 
Rowland Williams to lecture on Hebrew as his 
deputy ; and when Rowland Williams accepted 
the living of Bowerchalke, in Wiltshire, he 
followed him there, to be his curate for ten 
years. He contributed a most interesting 
chapter on the character and teaching of his 
master to the memorial volume that was pub- 
lished by the widow; and it was a connexion 
by marriage of the widow—no other, we have 
heard, than Canon Jessopp—who presented 
him, in 1870, to the rectory of East Anstey, 
where the remainder of his life was destined to 

nt. 

East Anstey is a tiny village, with little 
more than 200 souls, nestling under the 
southernmost ridge of Exmoor. Though now 
easily accessible by railway, it preserves the 
characteristics of North Devon life in the early 
years of the century. Here was the home of 
the prototype of R. D. Blackmore’s ‘‘ Passon 
Chowne,” of whom many traditions still 
linger. In the churchyard lies Jack Babbage, 


stag-hounds. Witchcraft, both black and 
white, has hardly yet died out. Secluded 
amid these rude surroundings, Owen passed 
twenty-five years of his life, very rarely 





leaving his comfortable parsonage, and falling 
back more and more upon the companionship 
of his books in the absence of congenial society. 


|a@ name well-known to the followers of the 
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No doubt, he first gained his love of books 
from a iams ; = as & poneeng sn og 
far surpassed his master. Every room in the 
house was crammed with them ; and we venture 
to think that his was the largest collection, of 
recent years, in the West of England. Nothing 
in the shape of book, pamphlet, or periodical 
came amiss to him: he never grudged shelf- 
room to the least worthy. As might be ex- 
pected, his library of per and theology 
was practically complete—in all ages, languages, 
and departments. He specially prided himself 
on his noble folios of the Schoolmen, and on 
his series of the modern Germans. But his 
interests extended to costly scientific mono- 
graphs, illustrated quartos of travel, prints by 
Turner, and even collections of the primitiae of 
poets and essayists. Mere bibliographical 
rarities he did not greatly affect ; neither did he 
care much for the most recent verse or fiction. 
In the main, books were his tools; but, in fine 
editions, they were also the source to him of 
cultivated pleasure. 

Of all the men we have known, Owen was 
the most confirmed philosopher. The circum- 
stances of his early education, and of his sub- 
sequent life, deprived him of that association 
with his equals which would probably have 
made him more a man of the world. Isolation 
among his loved books drove him into habits of 
self-communion, and kept him out of touch even 
with the reading public. Full as his mind was 
of all kinds of learning, he was little able to 
impart it toothers. Nearly all of his published 
work was devoted to enforcing the duty of 
suspense of judgment, as opposed to dog- 
matism, in theology and philosophy alike— 
Skepticism, as he liked to spell it; and yet we 
have read, in an obituary notice, that he ‘‘ was 
author of several books written to combat 
various aspects of unbelief.” His comparative 
failure to reach the public was, undoubtedly, a 
disappointment to himself; but he bore it with 
philosophic calm. It gave him pleasure when 
Archdeacon Farrar invited him to preach at 
Westminster, and again when the authorities 
of Manchester College asked him, though 
an Anglican clergyman, to open their 
second session at Oxford. But it will 
always remain a cause of regret to his friends 
that none of the Scottish universities were dis- 
cerning enough to appoint him a lecturer on 
the Gifford foundation. Dealing on a large 
scale with the subject of Natural Religion, he 
would have found full scope for his powers, 
and left behind him a worthy memorial. 

Apart from his contribution to the Life of 
Rowland Williams, his earliest book, and his 
best, was Evenings with the Skeptics (2 vols., 
1881). Here, in the literary form of dialogue, 
he expressed not only his own views on “free 
thought,” as exemplified in the Greek and early 
Christian period, but also the different appeal 
which it makes to different minds. It was not 
till more than ten years later that he found 
encouragement to continue this work with The 
Skeptics of the Italian Renaissance (1892)—which 
is notable for its sympathetic estimate of 
Giordano Bruno—and The Skeptics of the French 
Renaissance (1893). Both of these books, it 
should be added, are enriched with an elaborate 
index, due to the personal enthusiasm of his 
publisher. Previously, in 1885, he had edited 
—with much enjoyment in the task—Glan- 
vill’s Scepsis Scientifica for the ‘‘ Parchment 
Library” ; and a little volume of Verse Musings 
—philosophic rather than poetical—passed 
into a second edition. He also published a 
paper on ‘The ee Aspects of Skep- 
ticism ’—originally delivered as a lecture at 
South-place Chapel—in the second edition of 
avolume entitled Religious Systems of the World 
(1893) ; and we believe that the very last work 
that he was able to undertake was to fill Pater’s 

in jlecturing upon Pascal at the Oxford 
er Meeting in 1894. 








So long as his health permitted, he wrote 
frequently in the ACADEMY. He was also a 
regular contributor for many years to the 
Edinburgh Review, often on subjects that 
showed his great versatility. We happen to 
know that his work was highly valued by 
the late Dr. Reeve, with whose general views 
he was much in sympathy. Some of these 
Edinburgh articles might possibly be worth 
republication. Doubtless, also, he left much 
behind him in MS. : indeed, we have heard him 
talk of a collection of Exmoor legends. 

J. 8. C. 


Tur death is also announced of Dr. Peter 
Bayne, a hard-working author and journalist, 
whose life-long industry scarcely met with the 
reward that it deserved. His best-known books 
are his Life of Hugh Miller (whom he succeeded 
as editor of the Witness) and his History of the 
Free Kirk. He was found dead in his bed, from 
failure of the heart’s action, on the morning of 
February 11. He is to be buried on Saturday, 
in the pomnes per of Harlington, where his 
first and second wives bothlie. One of his sons 


is the present vicar of St. Jude’s, Whitechapel. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


Mr. H. 8. CowpeEr’s paper in the Antiquary 
on the Megalithic Temples of Tripoli, 
though only a sketch, is a very useful contri- 
bution to our knowledge of an obscure subject. 
Fergusson’s ‘“‘ Rude Stone Monuments,” a work 
published nearly a quarter of a century ago, 
caused a revolution in pop opinion, what- 
ever may have been the case among experts. 
We trust the researches of Mr. Cowper and 
others such as he may lead to a definitive 
settlement of various questions connected with 
these ancient structures. Mr. Hailstone’s paper 
on the Hundreds of Cambridgeshire is a careful 
study. We hope it may lead others to endeavour 
to work out this interesting subject. So far as 
we are aware, no list of Hundreds, Wapentakes 
and Shires has yet been given to the world in 
alphabetical sequence. In some counties— 
Lincoinshire for example—the Domesday 
Wapentakes are far more numerous 
than those now recognised. Dr. Fowler’s 
‘* Account Book of William Wray,” a Ripon 
shopkeeper of the days of Elizabeth, promises 
to be of much interest ; at present we have only 
a small portion of it before us. The identifica- 
tion of the persons mentioned showsa knowledge 
of the family history of the neighbourhood 
which many of his readers will envy. Nick- 
names have always been common, but we should 
not have expected to find them in the staid 
pages of an account-book. So it is, however. 
** Long Tom ”’ seems to have been a commercial 
traveller from whom Mr. Wray purchased 
duraunce and other articles. Can he be 
identified, we wonder? He may have been a 
Leeds man. 








THE “TALE OF WADE.” 


WE have to congratulate Dr. James of King’s 
College, Cambridge, and Mr. Gollancz of 
Christ’s, on their discovery of a fragment of the 
long lost Early-English ‘‘ Tale of Wade,” which 
Chaucer makes Pandarus tell Criseyde after 
their supper together at his house, before he 
brings Troilus to her. Speght no doubt saw 
the MS. about 1600, for he says the story was 
long and fabulous ; but since then nothing has 
been heard of the original. Dr. James, how- 
ever, while making a catalogue of the MSS. at 
Peterhouse, came across a short English quota- 
tion in an early thirteenth —— homily 
on Humility, and asked Mr. Gollancz to inter- 
pret itto him. Mr. Gollancz, to his great joy, 
found that it was six lines of the lost ‘‘ Tale of 
Wade,” and mentioned Wade’s father, the giant 





Hildebrand, who begat him on a mermaid. 
The preacher was speaking of the Fall of man, 
and the evil that followed from it. He said 
that Adam was turned from a man into a sort 
of non-man ; and not Adam only, but almost 
all other men too; so that they could say with 
Wade, ‘‘ Some are elves and some are adders ; 
some are sprites that dwell by waters: there is 
no Man, but Hildebrand only.” 


** Adam autem, de homine, factus est quasi non 
homo ; nec tantum Adam, sed omnes tere fiunt 
quasi non homines. Ita quod dicere possunt cum 
Wade : 
** Summe sende ylues 

and summe eende nadderes : 

summe sende nikeres 

the [bi den watere] wunien : 

Nister man nenne 

bute ildebrand onze.”’ 


The two difficult words are biden pate: or pacez 
inl. 4. Mr. Gollancz at first emended them, 
from Layamon, into binnen poles, ‘‘in pools” ; 
but as that sacrifices the aliiteration, Mr. 
Liddell suggested bi Sen watere, ‘by the 
waters,” as the scribe might easily mistake the 
Anglo-Saxon w (p) for a p, and the long final r 
with an e twirl for z Mr. Bradley suggested 
wades, ‘‘ fords.” 

The ‘Tale of Wade” must then be much like 
Layamon’s Brut, and date about 1300 a.p. Its 
alliteration, though constant, is not regular. 

The discovery of this fragment is of the 
highest interest to all students of our lan- 
guage, literature, and mythology. It now 
remains for Dr. James and Mr. Gollancz to 
find the rest of the poem, and tell us all about 
Wade's magic boat, ‘‘ Guingelot,’’ and his won- 
drous adventures in it; about his mermaid 
mother, his smith-son Weyland, and his grand- 
son Withga. Like Oliver Twist, we ask for 
more. 


London: Feb. 10, 1898. 


At last Friday’s meeting of the Philological 
Society, Mr. Israel Gollancz communicated and 
explained the historical ‘‘Tale of Wade” just 
recovered by him. I arrived too late to profit 
by his paper, but having been favoured with 
a printed copy of the text I was enabled to 
study it at home. I therefore venture to 
suggest some explanations of the few Latin 
lines introducing the Song. I reproduce them 
here as given by Mr. Gollancz, the italics 
denoting his conjectural additions. 


** Adam autem de homine factus est quod non homo 
nec tanitum Adam sed ommes fere fiunt quod non 
homines. Ita q«wod dicere possunt cum Wade.’’ 


For this surely meaningless version I propose 
the following reading : 


** Adam a deo est factus, quo nominatur homo nec 
tantwm Adam sed omnes fuerunt et fiunt, qui 
nominantur homines. Itaque dicere possunt |? pos- 
sum] cum Wade.”’ 

A. N. JANNARIS. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 


ON INFANT BAPTISM AND FOLKLORE. 
Londen: Jan. 30, 1896. 

Biblical scholars are, I believe, agreed on the 
source and original meaning of aduli Christian 
baptism. It derives from a rite practised by 
the Jews in the introduction of proselytes, and 
greatly extended by St. John the Baptist: it 
means an initiation into the Christian mysteries, 
which implies, of course, previous instruction ; 
and it dates from the time of the Apostles. 
But there is no such consensus as to the origin 
and signification of infant baptism. All that 
seems certain about this rite is that it was 
taken into the Christian system towards the 
end of the second century, and that down to 
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the fourth it had decided adversaries* of whom 
Tertullian was the chief. His words (De bap- 
tismo, c. 18) are as follows: 


**Ttaque pro cuiusque personae conditione ac 
dispositione, etiam aetate cunctatio baptismi utilior 
est, praecipue tamen circa parvulos. Quid enim 
necesse est, sponsores etiam periculo ingeri, qui et 
ipsi per mortalitatem destituere promissiones suas 
porsunt et proventu malae indolis falli? Ait 
quidem Dominus: ‘ Nolite illos prohibere ad me 
uenire.’ J’eniant ergo, dum adolescunt ; veniant, dum 
discunt, dum quo veniant docentur ; fiant Christiani, 
quum Christum nosse potuerint. Quid festinat 
imvocens aetas ad remissionem peccatorum ? 
Cautius agetur in saecularibue, ut cui substantia 
terrena non creditur, divina credatur! Norint 
petere salutem, ut ‘ petenti’ dediese videaris.’’t 


It is impossible to believe that the writer of 
this passage could have regarded the parvu- 
lorum baptisma as having apostolic sanction. 

I suggest, w:th the deference becoming one 
who is not a professional theologien, that the 
source of Christian infant baptism, like the 
source of Christian parthenogenesis, demon- 
ology, plurality of heavens, &c., is to be 
found in folk-lore, and that this kind of 
baptism was originally a pagan rite of purifica- 
tion, which at first, perhaps, included the 
mother as well as the child. In addition to the 
cases mentioned by Prof. Tylor in his Primitive 
Culture (3rd ed., vol. ii., pp. 430-433), I find 
evidence that such a rite existed among the 
heathen Norsemen, the heathen Celts, two un- 
converted West African tribes, and, lastly, the 
Mexicans before the arrival of the Spaniards. 

Proofs that the heathen Norsemen practised 
a kind of infant baptism must be familiar 
to all who have read translations of the 
Heimskringla and the Egilssaga, and are too 
numerous to be here quoted. 


‘* Ausa vatni [says Vigfusson] is a standing 
pbrase for a sort of baptism used in the last 
centuries, at least, of the heathenage. The child 
when born was sprinkled with water and named, 
yet without the intervention of a priest. This rite 
is mentioned as early as in the Havama', one of 
the very oldest mythological didactic poems on 
record, where it is attributed even to Odin.’’{ 


See the Jcelandic-English Dictionary, 8.v. ausa, 
where many of the instances in Old-Norse 
literature are cited or referred to. 

In that vast, but almost unexplored, treasury 
of folk-lore, the romantic literature of the 
medieval Irish, I have found the following 
four references to heathen baptism. First, in 
the Voyage of the Hii Corra (Revue Celtique, 
xiv. 28), after relating how their mother bore 
them—one at nightfall, one at midnight, and 
one at daybreak—the story proceeds thus: 


**ocus robaistedh doréir an bhaisteadh geinntlidhe 


iad, 7 ba hiad so a n-anmanna, Loch‘in 7 Ei 7 | ~ A - ~ 
_— ————— ne’ | was the first to notice §) found in the Mabinogi 


Siluester.”’ 

**and they were baptized according to the heathen 
baptism, and these were their names: Loch‘n, and 
Ende, and Silvester.’’ 


Secondly, in the Céir Anmann (H. 3. 18, p. 
592"), an edition of which is about to appear at 
“eipzig, in part 2, ser. 3, of the Jrische Texte, 
we find : 


**Tainic inbaid na hingine 7 rofug mac. Tanga- 
dar driiidh baideidhe in maic i ngeintliucht, gur’ 
chansat an mbaithis ngeiutlidhe for in mac mbeg, 


* See Renan, Mare-Auréle, p. 528. He expressly 
refers to Tertullian, and impliedly to Gregory of 
Nazianzus. 

t The allusion is to Luke vi. 30. 

{The passage referred to is thus translated in 
the Corpus Poeticum Boreale (i. 27): **If I sprinkle 
water on a young lord, he shall never fall, though 
he go to battle, he will be proof against the 
swords.’’ But this does not seem to refer to the 
baptiem of an infant—rathor, perhaps, to a second 
sprinkling, such as was (or is?) performed in New 





7 roriidhsit: Ni ghinfi mac bhus ingaire oldias 
in mac so do Connachtaibh, 7 ni bhia* aidhchi gin 
chenn Connachtaigh for a chriss, 7 mairbbfidh fer 
for leth Connacht.”’ 


“* The damsel’s time arrived, and she bore a son. 
Druids came to baptise the boy into heatheniem, 
and they chanted the heathen baptism over the 
little child, and they said: ‘ Never shall be born a 
boy who will be more impious than this boy 
towards the Connsughtmen ; and not a night will 
he be without a Connaughtman’s head on his 
girdle, and he will kill more than half of the men 
of Connaught.”’ 


Cet Mac Magach, the boy’s maternal uncle, 
then gives him the name of Conall, and he 
grows up to be the famous hero, Conall Cernach. 
Thirdly, in the Wooing of Monera (ed. 
O’Curry, p. 164) : 
*‘acus gabais doeta hidan acus lamanda [/g. 
lamnada] in ingen, acus ruc mac sainemail; acus 
adrubairt in druid: bid oll ndaile dobera ar na 
crichaib uimme. Acus ro baisted a srothaib 
druidechta, 7 tucad Ailill fair.’’ 


Thus rendered by O’Curry : 


‘and pangs of labour and parturition seized 
upon the princess; and she brought forth a beau- 
tiful son, and the Druid said : ‘ Great will be the 
fame of his exploits through the countries around 
him.’ And he was baptised in iruidic streams,t 
and [the name of] Ailill was given to him.”’ 


Fourthly, in the unpublished story of The 
Birth of Brandub and Eogan,{ Rawl. B. 502 
(a twelfth-century MS. in the Bodleian), fol. 
472 2, two queens are brought to bed at the 
same time, one has twin sons, the other twin 
daughters: one exchanges a son for a 
daughter, the other a daughter fora son. The 
tale proceeds thus : 


** Baistiteir na maic arthus 7 in da ingin iarum. 
Ocus atbert in drui triasin mbaithes: ‘ Na bad nar 
libsi, a mn4, hit emuin in da mac so 7 it hemuin 
in di ingin,’ 7 dobert Aed 7 Brandub foraib.’’ 


*' The boys are baptised first and the two girls 
afterwards. And atthe baptism the druid said: 
‘Have no shame, O ladies, there two boys are 
twins and the two girls are twins.’ And he 
— {the names} Aed and Brandub upon 
them. 


It will have been observed that in all these 
Irish cases the naming of the child is associated 
with its ceremonial cleansing. So in the case 
of the Roman lustration of infants : 


‘est autem dies lustricus, quo infantes lustrantur 
et nomen accipiunt, sed is maribus nonus, octauus 
est feminis’’ (Macrobii Saturnal., ed. Zeunius, 
p. 291). 

A trace of the existence of infant baptism 
among the heathen Britons is (as Prof. Rhf¥s 


of Pwyll, Prince of Dyfet, where Teyrnon and 
his wife cause the babe that comes to them 
miraculously to be baptised with the baptism 
that was usual at that time (‘‘ peri a wnaethant 
bedydyaw y mab or bedyd awneit yna’’). 

That the heathen Aztecs practised infant 
baptism is so well known that I will content 
myself with referring to Prescott’s History of 
the Conquest of Mexico, vol. i., p. 57; vol. ii., p. 
482, and quoting the following passage : 


** After a solemn invocation the head and lips of 
the infant were touched with water, and a name 
was given to it, while the goddess Cioacoatl, who 
presided over childbirth, was implored that the sin 
which was given to us before the beginning of the 


* MS. bhiadh. 

+ I.e., I suppose, streams over which wizards had 
chanted charms or spells. 

t There is a précis of it in 0’ Mahony’s transla- 
tion of Keating’s History of Ireland, pp. 392, 393. 
It is omitted in d’Arbois de Jubainville’s Essai 


Zealand to admit a lad into the rank of warriors. | d’un Catalogue de la littérature épique de U Irlande. 


(See Tylor, Primitive Culture, ii., p. 431.) 


§ Hibbert Lectures, 1886, pp. 499, 500. 








world might not visit the child, but that cleansed 
by these waters it might live and be born anew.’’* 


To Mr. Tylor’s three instances of infant 
baptism by African heathens, I can add the 
following from the late Col. Ellis’s books on the 
Slave Coast : 


**Seven days after birth, if the child be a girl; 
nine days, if it be a boy... . follows a ceremony 
which appears to be one of purification, for here 
as among the Tshiand Ewe tribes, the mother, 
and child are considered unclean, as are women 
during the menses. The water which is always in 
the earthen vessels placed before the images of the 
gods is brought to the house and thrown upon the 
thatched roof, andas it dripsdown from the eaves, the 
motherand child pass three times through the falling 
drops. The babalawo next makes a water of 
purification, with which he bathes the child’s head ; 
he repeats three times the name by which the 
infant is to be known, and then holds him in his 
arms so that his feet touch the ground.’’—The 
Yoruba-speaking Peoples of the Slave Coast of West 
Africa (London, 1894, p. 153). 

**It isthe priest who here names the child, not 
the father, as is the case on the Gold Ooast—a new 
departure which marks the increased power of the 
priesthood and their disposition to control and 
interfere in all the principal events of life. The 
name-giving is also combined with the purification 
of the new-born child—the priest bathing its 
forehead with water, and repeating three times 
the name it isto bear, while on the Gold Coast 
there is no connexion between the two cere- 
monies.’’ — The Ewe-speaking Peoples of the Slave 
Coast of West Africa (p. 154). 

From the instances collected by Prof. Tylor, 
and those set forth in the present paper, it is 
certain that the ceremonial cleansing of new- 
born children existed among pagan races in 
many different parts of the world, and it may 
fairly be inferred that some such rite was 
found among all the pagan races with which 
the early Christians came in contact. From 
one or more of these races (but which ?) it is 
probable that the Christians of the second 
century borrowed the practice of infant 
baptism, spiritualising the rite so as to 
adapt it to the doctrines of original sin and 
regeneration. 

WHITLEY STOKEs. 








AN UNRECORDED ENGLISH VERB, 
Oxford: Jan. 26, 1894. 

In Thorpe’s edition of the Homilies of A®lfric 
(vol. ii., p. 260) it is said, ‘‘ And hi bewundon 
his lic mid linenre-scytan gedéced mid wyrtum ” 
(‘‘and they bewound his corpse with a linen 
sheet, ‘deched’ with spices”). The same 
verb occurs in Cockayne’s Anglo-Saxon Leech- 
doms (vol. i. 182): ‘‘Cnuca mid rysle, 
and gedec anne clad permid, and gewri’ to 
Sam sare” (‘‘ pound it with lard and ‘deche’ 
a cloth therewith, and bind it to the sore”’). 
At p. 150 we have the simple verb without the 
ge-: ‘*‘cnuca tosomne on wine, déc ponne anne 
cla’ berof, lege to Sam sare ” (‘‘ pound together 
in wine, ‘deche’ then a cloth therewith and 
lay to the sore”’’). In both places Cockayne 
translates ‘‘cover,” apparently through some 
hasty and inconsiderate association with deck, a 
Low-German word of late adoption in English, 
to which our cognate word is thetch. Bosworth- 
Toller accepts this translation, and enters the 
verbs as deccan, ‘gedeccan ‘‘ to cover,” with cross- 
references to peccan, gebeccan ‘‘to ‘thetch,’ 
cover.” Form, meaning, and cross-reference 
are erroneous; the ¢ is actually accented as 
long in the MSS. and printed editions in two 
places; and the past participle gedéced could 
not belong to a verb deccan. The reference to 
gebeccan is actually to a quotation for its past 
tense gebeahte ; if the verb had been gedeccan, of 





* These references to original sin and regenera- 
tion are probably due to some Spanish eccle- 
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course its past iciple would similarly have 
been gedeaht. i cee is suggested by a 
parallel passage in the next paragraph, on 
p. 182, in the Leechdoms: ‘‘smyre bonne anne 
clad beermid, lege to ere miltan” (‘‘ smear then 
cloth therewith, lay to the spleen”). Instead 
of ‘‘deccan, gedeccan, to cover,” Bosworth- 
Toller ought to read ‘‘ décan, gedécan, to smear, 
daub, plaster with something sticky.” Of an Old- 
English décan, the Middle-English form would 
be déche, its modern form deech. The Middle- 
English form, though not recorded by Matzner 
or Stratmann, occurs twice in the English 
metrical version of Palladius on Husbandry, 
made about 1440 (Early English Text Society). 
At p. 41 remedies for chinks in baths are 
described, a recipe is given of several in- 
gredients, and it is said that ‘“‘al thees comixt 
wol deche Every defaute, and all the woundes 
leche.” At p. 177 the question is of cementing 
the joints of clay pipes for conduits: ‘‘ Oil- 
tempred lyme this joyntes shal scyment, Thenne 
ysels myxt with littl water renne Thorough, 
deching alle this hoolsom instrument.” Here 
we have, riming with Jéche ‘‘leech,” déche ‘‘ to 
daub, plaster,” though the compiler of the 
Glossarial Index, with lofty contempt of such 
trifles as vowels and consonants, says, ‘‘ Deche, 
to cover, German decken.”’ It is an interesting 
example of how words may live on, with very 
rare emergence in extant literature, that we 
should know this word only at two dates 
separated by some 450 years, near the close of 
the Old-English and of the Middle-English 
periods respectively. It suggests that deech 
may again crop up 450 years later still, in some 
modern English dialect, if only our knowledge 
of these were more complete, or the long- 
wished-for English Dialect Dictionary realised. 
Has Old-English décan, of which the Germanic 
type would be dékjan, any cognates outside 
Germanic? Greek @fyw (ayw) answers in form, 
but not in sense, so far as I can see, 
J. A. H, Murray. 


Feb. 7, 1896. 

The above was written by me for the 
ACADEMY two years ago, but through some 
oversight was mislaid and never sent. As it 
has again turned up, I venture now to send it, 
because I have to add an interesting epilogue. 
I ventured to suggest that deech might yet turn 
up in some existing English dialect, although a 
search through Halliwell and the publications of 
the Dialect Society had disclosed no trace of it. 
I had not, however, considered all possible 
phonetic changes. The verb actually exists in 
the form ditch. Thus Haliwell has (absurdly 
united with ‘ditch, a fence, not the drain’’) 
“ Ditch, grimy dirt. Also, to stick to, as any- 
thing that is clammy.” The latter is evidently 
taken from Marshall’s Rural Economy of the 
Midland Counties (1790), the Glossary to which 
(reprinted in E. D. 8., B5) has ‘‘ditch, to 
stick to, as the clamminess of mow-burnt hay 
sticks to the cutting-knife.’”” The Leicester 
Glossary, by Evans, has the word both as sub- 
stantive and verb, the latter ————s by 
“The touch-’ole wer reg’lar ditched up.” I 
have also a quotation from Northamptonshire 
about 1860: ‘‘ His face and hands were ditched 
with dirt”; and I find the word in Miss 
Baker’s Northamptonshire Glossary (1854), illus- 
trated by such phrases as ‘“‘ Your skin is so 
ditched, it’ll never come clean again”; ‘‘ How 
your hands be ditched!” &c. Finally, Messrs. 
Besant and Rice, in Ready-Money Mortiboy 
(ch. xxi.), give the word literary currency, in 
“Smearing his coarse hands with spirits to 
get off the dirt with which they were ditched.” 
The modern change of deech to ditch is of 
course the same as the change of breeches to 
britches (concealed by non-phonetic spelling). 
Thus, the suggestion that décan, which, after 
being out of sight for 450 years, had sud- 
denly “‘popped up” about 1450 as deche, 





might possibly, after another disappearance 
of 450 years, turn up in some modern 
dialect, has been si ly realised. And 
if we had not the Palladius, or if that 
work were still unprinted, both of which might 
easily be, the blank interval between Old- 
Engiish décan and modern ditch would be 900 
years, and the word in living use all the while! 
There are probably many words in the same 
position, and such a striking instance as that 
of décan, déche, ditch shows us that this is a 
possibility always to be contemplated. As I 
knew nothing of ditch two years ago, I entered 
the word in the Dictionary under its Middle- 
English form DrcHE; I have now to supple- 
ment that by an article, Dircn v.’, referring 
back to DECHE. 

One word more. Two years ago I wrote about 
‘the long-wished-for Dialect Dictionary” as 
still only a wish. Through Prof. Wright’s 
splendid effort, that is also, we “* about to 
be realised, if only he secures the help needed 
to enable him to carry out his work on the lines 
on which it has been projected. 

J. A. H. Murray. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEER. 


Sunpay, Feb. 16,4 pm. Sunday Lecture, “ Water Skin,” 
by Mr. Douglas Carnegie. 

4p.m. South Place Institute: “The Women of 
Australia,” by Mrs. Hirst Alexander. 

7 p.m. Ethical: “ Democracy,” by Mr. Graham 
Wallas. 

Monpay, Feb. 17, 4.30 p.m. Incorporated Society of 
Authors: Annual General Meeting. 

4.30 p.m. Victoria Institute: “China,” by Dr. 
Gordon. 

5 p.m. Hellenic: ‘‘The Mausoleum at Halicar- 
nassus,” by Mr. Edmund Oldfield, 

5 p.m. London Institution: ‘Picture Painting,” 
by Mr. Seymour Lucas. 

8 p.m. Royal Academy: “The Representation of 
Deities,” I., by Mr. A. 8. Murray, 

8pm. Society of Arts: Cantor Lecture, “‘ The 
Chemistry of Certain Metals and their Compounds used 
in Building, and the changes produced in them by Air, 
Moisture, and Noxious Gases,” I., by Prof. J, M. 
Thompson, 

8 p.m. Aristotelian: ‘‘Kant’s Teleology,” by Mr. 
C. Liewelyn Davies. 

8p.m. Royal Institute of British Architects. 

TuEspay, Feb. 18,3 p.m. Royal Institution: ‘‘The External 
Covering of Plants and Animals,” VI., by Prof. C, 
Stewart. 

4 p.m. Colonial Institute: Annual Meeting. 

5 p.m. Statistical: ‘‘ Mental and Physical Con- 
ditions among 50,000 Children seen in 1892-94, with 
special reference to the Determination of the Causes 
of Mental Dulness and other Defects,” by Dr. Francis 
Warner. 

8p.m. Civil Engineers: Discussion, “‘ The Manu- 
facture of Aluminium by Electrolysis, and the Plant 
* Niagara for its Extraction,” by Mr. Alfred Ephraim 

unt. 

8 p.m. Goldsmiths’ Institute Literary Society: 
Charles Lamb Commemoration. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: “The Development of 
Electrical Traction Apparatus,” by Mr. H. F. Parshall, 

8.36 p.m. Zoological: ** The Butterflies obtained 
in Arabia and Somaliland by Capt. C. G. Nurse and 
Col. J. W. Yerbury in 1894-95,” by Dr. Arthur G, 
Butler ; ‘‘ Moths collected at Aden and in Somaliland,” 
by Lord Walsingham and Mr. G.F. Hampson; ‘“‘ The 
Metallic Colours of the Trochitidae and the Nectariniidae,”” 
by Miss Marion Newbigin. 

Wenpnespay, Feb. 19, 8 pm. Society of Arts: ‘* Report 
of the Royal Commission on Secondary Education,” 
by Mr, H. Macan. 

8 p.m. Meteorological: ‘‘ Report on the Pheno- 
logical Observations for 1895,” by the President, Mr. 
Edward Mawley; ‘‘The Recent unusually High 
Barometer Readings in the British Isles,” by Mr, 
Robert H. Scott ; ‘‘ Turner’s Representations of Light- 
ning,” by Mr. Richard Inwards. 

8 p.m. Microscopical: ‘‘ The Male cf Stephanoceros 
Eickhornii,” by Mr. F. R. Dixon-Nuttall ; “ New Fresh- 
water Algae,” by Messrs. W. and G. 8. West, 

Tuvespay, Feb, 20, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: ‘Some 
Aspects of Modern Botany,’ II , by Prof. H. Marshall 
Ward, 

6 p.m. London Institution: “‘My Voyages to 
Siberia,” by Capt. Wiggins. 

8p.m. Royal Academy: ‘“* The Representation of 
Deities,” II., by Mr. A. 8S. Murray. 

Sp.m. Linnean: “ Discoveries resulting from the 
Division of a Prothallus of a Variety of Scolopendrium 
vulgare,” by Mr. E. J. Lowe. 

8 p.m. Chemical: “ Origin of Colour,” “The 
Yellow 2 : 3 Hydroxynaphthoic Acid,” “‘ Etherification,” 
and “The Relation of Pinene to Citrene,” by Prof. 
Armstrong. 

8.30 p.m. Antiquaries. 

Ferpay, Feb. 21, 9 p.m. Royal Institution: “The Water 
Supply of London,” by Dr. E. Frankland. 

Satrurgpay, Feb. 22, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: “* Light,”’ 
I., by Lord Rayleigh. 

3.45 p.m, Botanic: General Fortnightly Meeting, 





SCIENCE. 


MATHEMATICAL BOOKS. 


An Introduction to the Algebra of Quantics. 
By E. B. Elliott. (Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 
In 1859 appeared Dr. Salmon’s Lessons Intro- 
ductory to the Modern Higher Algebra, which, the 
author tells us, grew out of lectures given to 
his class to supply the members of it with in- 
formation necessary to enable them to read the 
criginal memoirs of Cayley and Sylvester with 
advantage. These ‘“‘ Lessons” culminated in a 
much larger treatise, — ed in 1876. No 
similar work has since printed, we believe, 
in English; and as in the meantime the sub- 
ject has been growing with the additions of— 
to name a few only—contributions by Mac- 
mahon, Kempe, Hammond, and our author, 
the appearance of the thoroughly up-to-date 
book before us is most acceptable. Its genesis is 
very similar to that of the ‘‘ Lessons’’; for it is 
an expansion of Prof. Elliott’s annual course of 
lectures, and its primary object is to explain 
with all the clearness at his command the lead- 
ing principles of Invariant Algebra, in the hope 
of making it evident to junior students that 
the subject is attractive as well as important. 
Prof. Elliott has aimed at lucidity, and so has 
avoided compression; the result is a piece of 
work which will gain him the thanks of his 
readers. To begin with, his choice of a title 
strikes us as being especially happy; for it 
brings into prominence those memoirs of the 
late Prof. Cayley which are so closely asso- 
ciated with the Algebra of Invariants and Co- 
variants. The most cursory examination puts 
in evidence the care and conscientiousness with 
which Prof. Elliott has studied and repro- 
duced the original memoirs, and has endea- 
voured to assign to each discoverer his due. 
His own contributions to societies and to 
journals are of a high order, and play an 
im + part in the present text-book. The 
full index brings to light many a name which 
does not figure in the earlier work—such as 
Alternants, Annihilators, Anti-Seminvariants, 
Perpetuants, and Protomorphs. Of each of these 
an account is given, and numerous examples 
bring out their significance. The principles are 
first di , and then come two chapters on 
the essential qualities of Invariants and 
Covariants. The treatment is to some extent 
novel. The next four chapters take up 
Cogredient and Contragredient Quantities, 
Binary Quantics, wherein Invariants and 
Covariants, &c., are treated as functions of 
differences, and their Annihilators considered 
and fully illustrated. Then Seminvariants, 
the further treatment of the theory of the 
Annihilators and of the law of Reciprocity, 
close this division. Many of the above 
matters are subsequently discussed in further 
detail; and then follow chapters on Gener- 
ating Functions, Protomorphs, Canonical 
Forms, the Invariants and Covariants of the 
Binary Quintics and Sextics, and a conclud- 
ing chapter on T Quantics. We have 
already alluded to the examples di 
over the text and to the excellent index. 
There may be misprints, but we believe these 
will only crop up on a diligent use of the 
A Primer of the History of Mathematics. a 
W. W. Rouse Ball. (Macmillans.) Mr. Ball 
states his object to be to give a popular account 
of the history of mathematics, including therein 
some notice of the lives and surroundings of 
those to whom its development is mainly due, 
as well as of their discoveries. This Primer is 
written in the agreeable style with which the 
author has made us acquainted in his previous 
essays; and we are sure that all readers of it 
will be ready to say that Mr. Ball has succeeded 
in the hope he has formed, that ‘it may not be 
uninteresting” even to those who are un- 
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acquainted with the leading facts. It is just 
the book to give to an intelligent young student, 
and should allure him on to the perusal of Mr. 
Ball’s ‘‘ Short Account.” The present work is 
not a mere réchauffé of that, though naturally 
most of what is here given will be found in 
equivalent form in the larger work. After the 
Introduction we have mathematics under Greek 
influence, in the Middle Ages, during the 
Renaissance, then the introduction of modern 
analysis, and, finally, recent mathematics. The 
choice of material ap to us to be such as 
should lend interest to the study of mathematics 
and increase its educational value, which has 
been the author’s aim. The book goes well 
into the ket, and is excellently printed. 
The only clerical errors we have detected are two 
on p. 7,and the figure on p. 43 is not correctly 
drawn. A line or two might have been given 
to Menelaus and Ceva, as most schoolboys are 
acquainted with the theorems which go by their 
names; the latter was not mentioned in the 
** Short Account” (1888), 


American Journal of Mathematics. Vol. XVII. 
4. (Baltimore.) A long paper on ‘‘The Deforma- 
tion of Thin Elastic Wires,” by Mr. A. B. 
Basset, discusses inter alia the theory of small 
deformations, whic: is founded upon an 
hypothesis of the author; criticises unfavour- 
ably St. Venant’s theory of the torsion of prisms; 
and, after correcting an error in a paper printed 
elsewhere (Proc. Lond. Math. Soc., vol. xxiii.), 
enunciates two fundamental theorems. The 
author then attacks the theory of finite 
deformations as stated by Mr. Love in his 
second volume (Elasticity, pp. 93, 157), and 
subsequently considers the equilibrium of 
naturally straight wires. The stability of a 
deformed elastic wire is next investigated by 
three methods; and then three special cases of 
the stability of a straight wire subjected to 
thrust, and also the three cases when the wire is 
subjected to both thrust and twist, are discussed 
at length. Other points of interest are also 
investigated. Mr. Basset, while commending 
Mr. Love’s geometrical work, does not look 
upon his treatment of the physical portion 
of the subject as being at so satisfactory. 
Prof. E. W. Brown’s “Investigations in the 
Lunar Theory ” is an outline of a plan for the 
development of the expressions which repre- 
sent the co-ordinates of the moon, together 
with certain theorems connected with the 
infinite determinants which determine certain 
motions of perigee and node, and, in addition, 
some results concerning the constant part of 
the expression which gives the parallax of the 
moon. Like former papers by this author, this 
memoir has met with high approval from 
astronomers in this country as well as in 
America. The closing paper is by Otto Staude, 
and is entitled ‘‘ Ueber den Sinn der Windung 
ja den singuliiren Puncten einer Raumcurve.” 
It is, to some extent, an expansion of results 
given in a memoir by Kneser in Crelle (Bd. 
113), and is illustrated with numerous figures. 





OBITUARY. 
DR. REINHOLD ROST, C.I.E. 


Dr. Rost has not long survived his retirement 
from the India Office. He died, very suddenly, 
on February 7, at Canterbury, whither he had 
gone on duties connected with St. Augustine’s 

ollege. He had just completed the seventy- 
fourth year of his age. 

Reinhold Rost was born in 1822 at a 
little manufacturing town in the duchy of 
Saxe-Altenberg, where his father was a 
Lutheran minister, holding the office of Arch- 
deacon. After being educated at the Gymnasium 
in the capital of his native state, he proceeded 
to the neighbouring University of Jena, where 
he graduated as Ph.D. in 1847. Having already 





determined to devote himself to oriental studies, 
he came at once to England, the great storehouse 
of Sanskrit MSS. His first post was that of 
oriental lecturer at the missionary college at 
Canterbury, with which he remained associated 
till the last. For a short time he acted as 
secretary to the Royal Asiatic Society ; and in 
1869 he was nominated librarian to the India 
Office, in succession to Dr. Fitzedward Hall, who 
survives him. This is one of the few posts in 
England that may be regarded as an endowment 
for oriental research. The official duties are not 
heavy ; but the collection of MSS. is one of the 
largest in the world, and their custodian is 
necessarily brought into contact with students of 
all countries. In addition, he acts as adviser in 

hilological matters to the Secretary of State for 
India, who still dispenses some of that literary 
patronage in which the old Company was so 
profuse. 

Dr. Rost will long be remembered as the ideal 
librarian to the India Office. If he left it to 
others to catalogue and edit the MSS, this was 
not through incapacity for either task, but 
because he thought himself better employed in 
placing his materials and his knowledge at 
their disposal. Though primarily a Sanskritist, 
he had to consider the claims of Arabic and 
Persian, of Pali, Burmese, and Sinhalese, of 
Tibetan and Malay, and of countless vernaculars. 
Of all those languages we have mentioned, he 
— a competent knowledge; and he had 
urther to give his attention to questions relating 
to archaeology, ethnology, and Indian history. In 
brief, Dr. Rost elected to turn himself into an 
oriental a which no one ever con- 
sulted in vain. Through his initiative, MSS. were 
lent freely to foreign scholars ; and it is hardly 
too much to say that on the continent he was 
regarded as the steward of oriental knowledge 
in England, to whom every one appealed for 
assistance and advice. This feeling was strongly 
expressed in a testimonial presented to him in 
1892, when it was rumoured that he was to be 
retired compulsorily from his post, Frenchmen 
joined with Germans in testifying to the kindness 
and impartiality which he had always displayed 
towards fellow-students. The Government 
allowed him one year more of office, and of work ; 
but he was superannuated—sorely against the 
grain—in 1893. 

Dr. Rost wrote little under his own name. 
His first publication was, we believe, an essay 
on the Hindu sources of Burmese law (1850), 
and he also compiled a catalogue of the palm- 
leaf MSS. in the Imperial Library at St. Peters- 
burg. He was content to be known as the editor 
of H. H. Wilson’s Selected Works, of Brian 
Hodgson’s Collected Papers, and of four volumes 
of Miscellanies relating to Indo-China. In con- 
junction with Nicholas Triibner, he planned and 
edited a series of “Simplified Grammars” ; and 
for some time he conducted Triibner’s Oriental 
Record, now continued by Luzac & Co. But his 
modesty did not deprive him of all public recog- 
nition. Edinburgh made him LL.D., and Oxford 
conferred on him the rarer distinction of honor- 
ary M.A. He was an honorary or corresponding 
member of many learned societies, on the con- 
tinent ani in the East. Prussia, Russia, and 
Sweden gave him decorations; and our own 
Government appointed him Companion of the 
Indian Empire in 1888, sac 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


‘*THE RESTORED PRONUNCIATION OF GREEK 
AND LATIN.” 


Bangs | Fed. 4, 1898. 


We regret that we have been prevented from 
replying sooner to the letter of Dr. R. J. 
Lloyd in the AcapEMy of January 11. The 
writer somewhat severely censures us for being 





“‘ cocksure ” of our theories, and for attempting 
alone a task which can only be satisfactorily 
accomplished by ‘‘international agreement ”’ ; 
he thinks we have failed to adopt a reasonable 
“eclecticism” in our practical recommenda- 
tions, finds ‘‘ grave errors” in our ‘‘ phonetic 
explanations,” and demurs to our adopting as 
the standard of Greek pronunciation that of 
the age of Pericles. 

We readily welcome that part of Dr. Lloyd’s 
letter which deals with matters of practical 
interest. and can only regret that the writer, 
who appears to desire reform not less than our- 
selves, should put forward in so ted a 
manner the 


ints on which he differs from us. 


His criticisms may be very briefly 
dealt with. Weare not aware that there are 
so great discrepancies of opinion as to Greek 
pronunciation as he suggests between the views 
of the authorities to which we refer—Brugmann 
and Gustav Meyer in the first instance, and 
then Blass, sud we may add Meisterhans; but 
it is open to Dr. Lloyd, if he will do so, to 
name cthers whom he regards as “ the highest 
authorities.” For such differences as exist, we 
think we have made allowance in our statement, 
that ‘‘the margin of doubt, though from the 
scientific point of view it is considerable, is 
nevertheless, when seen from the standpoint of 
the practical teacher, confined within very 
narrow limits.” 

An “‘international agreement” upon these 
matters is perhaps to be desired ; more probably 
it would be an evil. We have not concerned 
ourselves with such great things. A practical 
question’ is forced upon us by circumstances ; 
and we are content that the solution we propose 
should at least be in the direction of inter- 
national approximation. Nor do we see any 
prospect of further approximation except 
upon the rational scientific basis upon which 
we have so far proceeded. 

We cannot admit that Dr. Lloyd is right in 
thinking that we ought to have made more 
concessions to the idiosyncrasies of English 
school-boys. In the first place, the a 
‘* English school-boy” objects to a reformed 
pronunciation upon principle, and in tofo, just 
as he objects to acquiring the characteristic 
sounds of a modern language ; and we do not 
exactly admit his right to stand in the way 
of any other school-boys in England or Wales 
who are more willing to learn. Secondly, our 
pamphlet allows a very ample discretion to the 
schoolmaster to postpone all reforms which he 
believes would interfere with the practical pro- 
gress of his class. 

In the “‘ phonetic explanations” which are 
criticised, we have endeavoured in a few to 
assist the teacher to realise the exact meaning of 
the changes we suggest, and to explain them to 
his pupils. In this we are not shown to have 
failed. One ‘‘ grave error” when approached 
resolves itself into a ‘“‘cumbrous wording” ; 
others have to do with the precise force of 
certain technical terms, in a subject in which 
English writers are still far from having reached 
an accepted terminology ; one is a mere obiter 
dictum which might have been worded more 
correctly. No one of the ‘‘ errors” referred to 
is practically misleading, but we can promise 
Dr. Lloyd full attention to his criticisms in any 
re-issue of the pamphlet. 

Passing to more definite issues, we notice 
with satisfaction that Dr. Lloyd raises none 
with regard to Latin: an indication of the very 
general agreement tiat now exists with 
to Latin pronunciation. With regard to Greek, 
Dr. Lloyd opposes our recommendations as to 
the treatment of the vowel group, of which the 
most important members are ¢, «:, 7; and to this 
point we in turn invite the attention of your 
readers. We understand our critic to make 
two assertions. 


1. That it is a mistake from the teacher's 
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standpoint to adopt the pronunciation of Pericles 
rather than that of Demosthenes ; and this for the 


reason— 
2. That in the later period 7 and « had become 
identical save in quantity. 


1. Let us assume for the moment the truth 
of Dr. Lloyd’s second assertion ; then it would 
appear to us that in this point the “ tutorial” 
alvantage lies emphatically on the side of the 
Periclean pronunciation. It is throwing dust 
in the eyes of the non-technical reader to talk 
of the distinction in quality between 7 and «, 
which naturally seems to be of no practical 
value, seeing that they are distinguished by 
quantity in any case. The practical question 
is: Shall we choose a pronunciation which com- 
pletely confounds » and «, or one which gives 
them such a distinction as every Scotch and 
English child learns to make if he learns to 
pronounce French at all, and such, we may 
add, as every Welsh child acquires by right of 
birth? Thatin the time of Pericles « was 
equivalent to a lengthened « and represented a 
long close 2,* while » was a long oper @, is a 
commonplace of Attic grammar. It is some- 
thing to banish the barbarous ‘‘ English ” con- 
fusion of « and a; but why need we forfeit 
half our practical gain by introducing a new 
confusion between « and 7, even assuming that 
such a confusion existed at Athens in the time 
of Demosthenes? This brings us to the second 
point. 

2. So far as we are acquainted with the 
evidence, ‘Hellenic, epigraphic, phonetic,” 
and, we may add, transcriptional, we know of 


none to justify Dr. Lloyd’s statement that Vall 


nand ¢« were identical in quality at Athens in 
the time of Demosthenes. He will certainly 
not find it in any of the standard authorities on 
Greek phonology, Brugmann, Gustav Meyer, or 
Meisterhans ; and the most recent attempts to 
improve on their doctrines made by advocates 
of the modern Greek pronunciation, whether in 
England or Germany, are hardly encouraging. 
It may be, however, that Dr. Lloyd is refer- 
ring to the change of the dipthong HI, which, 
it is hardly necessary to point out, is quite a 
different matter from the simple vowel H. The 
fact that in the time of Demosthenes 7 followed 
by : had become 2 close 2, so that the common 
endings -p and -e, -ns, and -es were re- 
spectively identical in pronunciation, while in 
the time of Pericles they were distinct, was one 
of the points that made us prefer the earlier 
epoch; but, so far as we can judge, the 
evidence that in Athens, even in 300 B.c., # was 
sounded differently from «i, js from «is is re- 
markably clear and decisive. If so, it is surely 
of some “tutorial” importance to maintain 
the distinction; if, on the other hand, Dr. 
Lloyd has new evidence to brirg, by all means 
let him bring it. 

E. V. ARNOLD. 

R. 8. Conway. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


On Saturday next Lord Rayleigh will begin 
a course of lectures at the Royal Institution on 
“Light.” The subject of the evening discourse 
on Friday will be ‘‘The Past, Present, and 
Future Water Supply of London,” by Dr. E. 
Frankland. 


AT the Society of Arts, on Monday next, 
Prof. J. M. Thompson will begin a course of 
Cantor Lectures on ‘‘ The Chemistry of Certain 
Metals and their Compounds used in Building, 
and the Changes produced in them by Air, 
Moisture, and Noxious Gases.” 


. Whether this ¢ was followed or not by a oy 
sound, as in Eng. day, is a separate matter, of 
little ical importance. We follow Brugmann 





ing in the evening the Southern 
the South Kensington Museum, on the west 
side of Exhibition-road, which contain the 
collections of machinery and naval models. 
These galleries will be open free to the public 


in the same manner as the main building. 


ARRANGEMENTS are now complete for light- 
eries of 


from February 17 on three evenings a week— 
Mondays, Tuesdays, and Saturdays--till10p.m., 


WE quote the following letter, addressed by 
Sir W. H. Flower, on behalf of the Trustees 
of the British Museum, to Mrs. Henry 
Seebohm : 


“T have submitted to the Trustees of the 
British Museum a report of the receipt from you, 
through Messrs. Waterhouse, Winterbotham, 
Harrison, and Harper, of the collection of birds 
which has been bequeathed to the Trustees by 
your husband, the late Mr. Henry Seebohm. 

“The collection is found to contain about 
16,950 specimens, including 235 skeletons, and in 
extent and scientific value it is one of the most 
important that the British Museum has ever 
received. The fact that many of the specimens 
are and form the material upon which much 
of Mr. Seebohm’s ornithological investigations and 
work are founded, must greatly enhance the 
interest and value of the bequest. Besides the 
types in the collection, and a large series from 
localities hitherto unrepresented in the Museum, 
there are many specimens with historical associa- 
tions attached to them, such as Swinhoe’s Chinese 
birds ; Pryer’s Japanese birds ; Anderson's Indian 
birds ; a nearly perfect set of the birds of Mount 
Kina Balu; and the invaluable series obtained by 
Mr. Seebohm himself in the Petchora and Yen-e-sai 


eys. 

“* In thus informing you of the importance of the 
bequest, I have to ress to you the high 
appreciation of the Trustees of the value of your 
late husband’s labours in the cause of ornitho- 
logical science, the results of which have con- 
tributed so largely to our knowledge of the 
subject; and at the same time to assure you of 
their deep sense of the loss which the British 
Museum has sustained by the death of one of its 
great benefactors. 

**T am also to convey to you the 
the special thanks of the Trustees for the trouble 
which you have been so good as to take in 
forwarding the collection in its entirety to the 
Natural History Museum.”’ 


ion of 








REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 
ARISTOTELIAN. —( Monday, February 3.) 


Sxapwortu H. Hopeson, Esq., vice-president, in 
the chair.—Dr. R. M. Wenley and Miss M. Murray 
were elected members.—A paper was read by Mrs. 
Sophie Bryant on “ Prof. James’s Theory of the 
Emotions.””> The theory of Prof. James, that 
emotion is the feeling of the bodily changes which 
occur in the instinctive reaction of the physical 
organism on the perception of the object which 
excites the emotion, was adversely criticised. The 
more violent emotions of grief, fear, anguish, which 
are the natural strongholds of this theory, were first 
examined, with a view to showing, by appeal to in- 
trospective experience, that, although these do nor- 
mally flow over into, and complete themselves by, a 
considerable wave of sensational effects, the central 
emotion can be distinguished from these effects, and 
does not wax and wane with them. Proceeding to the 
subtler emotions of imagination and reason, it was 
submitted that, if there can be found in any of these 
a well-marked emotional state from which conscious 
bodily reactions are normally absent, the theory, as a 
theory of emotion generally, is fatally shaken, since 
it turns upon the assertion that ‘‘if we fancy some 
strong emotion, and then try to abstract from it all 
the feelings of its bodily symptoms, we find we have 
nothing left behind, no ‘ mind stuff,’ out of which 
the emotion can be constituted, and that a cold and 
neutral state of perception is 211 that remains.” The 
emotion of beauty was suggested as a typical 
instance, and stress laid on the bodily stillness 
and immunity from sensational disturbance 


characteristic of the rapt admiration in the presence 
of beautiful scenes which is one variety of this 


LiverPoot LirERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
Socrzrty.—(Monday, February 3.) 

Dr. Nevins, president, in the chair.—A paper was 
read by the Rev. John Sephton, reader in Icelandic 
to University College, Liverpool, on “Some Runic 
Remains.” After discussing the origin and suc- 
cessiv3 . Pa of the runic writing, the author 
reviewed all the chief remaining runic ornaments, 
weapons, and monuments. Special attention was 
given to the famous inscribed crosses of Bewcastle 
and Ruthwell. All the objects discussed were 
exhibited in excellent photographic slides. — The 
president, in presenting the thanks of the society 
to Mr. Sephton, dwelt upon the occult and necro- 
mantic uses of the runes.—Dr. Newton pointed out 
that they had a intended, by their 
shape, to be at first inscribed on wood.—Dr. R. 
Lloyd called attention to the theory recently 
advanced by Mr. W. H. Stevenson in the Acapemy of 
October 26 (p. 340), that the Solway district, in which 
both these crosses lay, had been colonised from the 
Solway Frith by Frisians, long before the Angles 
had etrated so far west. He noted that some 
of the words deciphered—e.g., eac, gear, heafun, 
—seemed to have forms not usually Anglian, and 
perhaps due to Frisian or Saxon influence. 


Vicroria Institute.—(Monday, February 3.) 


T. Cuapuin, Esq., M.D., in the chair.—Prof. E, 
Hull described the results of his survey in the 
Peninsula of Sinai, and pointed out the errors into 
which recent writers had fallen in regard to the 
identification of Mount Sinai.—Sir Charles Wilson 
and others took part in a discussion which ensued, 
and supported Prof. Hull’s conclusions. 





ArcuaroLocicaL Institute.—( Wednesday, Feb. 5.) 


Jupce Bavtts, vice-president, in the chair.—Mr. A. 
Oliver exhibited a painting of the Trinity on 
alabaster, a silver-gilt plaque of St. Peter (sur- 
rounded by small paintings on ivory), and an 
Egyptian figure.—Mr. C. E. Keyser read a paper on 
‘Recently Discovered Mural Paintings at Wil- 
lingtam Church, Cambridgeshire, and elsewhere in 
the South of England,” but confined his remarks to 
the counties of Suffolk, Essex, Hertford, Kent, 
Sussex, Hampshire, Dorset, and Devonshire, leaving 
Willingham Church to be dealt with in a subsequent 
paper. The author commenced with describing the 
twelfth and fifteenth century paintings at Laken- 
heath Church, Suffolk, and the Norman paiatings at 
Heybridge and Copford in Essex. Passing on to 
Littlebourne and Boughton Aluph in Kent, he 
dealt with the little church of Clayton in Sussex, 
and described the large and early representation of 
the Doom therein depicted. The paintings of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries representing the 
Annunciation and St. Michael weighing souls, found 
at Rotherfield, were then described; also a fine 
example of St. Christopher at West Grinstead. 
Mention was made of a large fourteenth-century 
painting of St. Michael weighing souls at Cathering- 
ton Church, Hampshire, and of the most recently dis- 
covered paintings at Wellow of the figure of St. 
Thomas a Becket, Edmund of Pontigny, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, besides other figures. The paper 
closed with descriptions of paintings to be seen at 
Wimborne Minster in Dorset, and at Axmouth 


in Devon. Mr. Keyser promised to read the 
remaining portion of the paper at the May 
meeting.—Mr. Talfourd Ely exhibited, and read 


a paper on, a terra-cotta figure found in Cyprus 
by Major Alessandro di Cesnola, and published in 
Salaminia as “a bearded Hercules o + MB 
lion's skin.” Mr. Ely showed that this was in- 
correct, and that the figure was that of Seilenos, of 
a somewhat refined type. Seilenos was a favourite 
subject with artists of every kind. A cast was 
shown of the unique tetradrachm of Aetna with the 
head of Seilenos. Mr. Ely traced the development 
of Seilenos from an independent Asiatic deity of 
flowing water (as on the Ficoroni cista) to the 
position of a drunken servant of Dionysos. As to 
outward form, the lowest type is the Papposeilenos. 
A nobler conception is found when Seilenos appears 
as the guardian of the infant Dionysos. Like other 
water-deities, Seilenos was gifted with wisdom and 
prophetic powers. To idyllic poetry he is what 
‘Teiresias is to tragedy and Calvhas to epic verse. 
‘Yhough sometimes confounded with Satyrs, he is 








in thinking it was not. 


emotion.—The paper was followed by a discussion. 


distinctly their superior, as in the satyric drama 
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and in the pageants of the Ptolomies. His rugged 
features were well adapted for gryili and to off 
the evil eye. Like Pan, he formed an excellent foil 
for Eros, and other types of _—— beauty so 
prevalent in later Greek art. Mr. Ely came to the 


conclusion that his terra-cotta represented an actor 
playing the part of Seilenos. 





THE NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY. 


WE quote the following, addressed to the Times 
by Mr. Lionel Cust : 


“‘T have the honour to report to you for the in- 
formation of the public that during the past two 
months, in addition to the munificent gift by Mr. 
Watts, R.A., the following portraits have been pre- 
sented to the National Portrait Gallery and accepted 
by the trustees :— 

“William Gifford, editor of the Quarterly Review, 
a replica, attributed to Hoppner, of the portrait by 
John Hoppner, R.A., in the collection of John 
Murray, tieq Presented by Francis Turner Fal- 
grave, Esq., to whose father, Sir Francis Palgrave, 
it had been presented by Gifford. 

“Sir Edwin Landseer, a small portrait in oils, 

inted from the life by Sir Francis Grant, P.R.A., 

ing the original study for the large portrait 
already in the National Portrait Gallery. Presen- 
ted by Sir Richard Quain, Bart., F.R.S., to whom 
it had been presented by the artist. 

“Charles and Mary Lamb, a double portrait 
painted by F. S. Cary, from sittings given during 
visits paid by the Lambs to the artist’s father, the 
Rev. H. F. Cary, at the British Museum. Pre- 
sented by Edward R. Hughes, Esq. 

“Robert Pollard, painter and engraver and last 
survivor of the Incorporated Society of Artists, 

ainted in 1784 by Richard Samuel. Presented by 
T. Humphry Ward, Esq. 

“ For Madox Brown, the eminent painter and 
designer, a pencil sketch by Dante Gabriel Rossetti, 
executed in 1852. Presented by William M. Rossetti, 


Esq. 

“Cardinal John Henry Newman, D.D,, an oil 
painting in his 90th year, by Miss Emmeline Deane, 
painted from special sittings given by the Cardinal. 
Presented by George V. Blunt, Esq., M.D., of 
Birmingham, 

“Right Rev. Charles Inglis, D.D., Bishop of 
Nova Scotia, the first English colonial Bishop, 
— by R. Field, of Nova Scotia. Presented by 

aptain Inglis. 

“Charles Robert Darwin, F.R.S., painted by the 
Hon. John Collier, a replica of the portrait belonging 
to the Linnaean Society. Presented by William E. 
Darwin, ’ 

“ Henry ay Viscount Palmerston, 
_— by John Partridge. 

fon. Evelyn Ashley. 

“William IIT., a large equestrian pcrtrait, witha 
scene from the battle of the Boyne, attributed to 
Wyck. Presented by Henry Yates Thompson, Esq. 

“John Charles, Earl Spencer (Lord Althorp), a 
medallion engraving. mted by the The 
Caroline Lyttelton. 
: “ Robert Louis Stevenson, a sketch done in one 
sitting ty William B. Richmond, R.A., shortl 
before Mr. Stevenson’s departure from England. 
Presented by the artist. 

“Sir James Stephen, Under-Secretary for the 
Colonies and Regius Professor of History at Cam- 
bridge, a marble bust by Baron Marochetti, R.A. 
Presented by Lady Stephen.” 


K.G., 
Presented by the Right 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


We understand that a meeting of Royal 
Academicians will be held on Wednesday next, 
February 20, for the p of electing 
new president, in succession to Lord Leighton. 
On such an occasion Associates are not 
present. 


THE Royal Academy has filled up its list of 
hono foreign members by the election of 
Herr Adolf Menzel and M. Paul Dubois; and 


-| Edmund Spenser’s 


has also elected two Associates—Mr. Solomon 
J. Solomon and Mr. Edwin A. Abbey. 


THE Scottish Academy, too, held a 
general meeting on Wednesday, which resulted 
in the election of one painter (Mr. John 
Lavery), one sculptor (Mr. W. G. Stevenson), 
and three architects (Messrs. H. J. Blanc, W. 


‘| Leiper, and J. Honeyman). 


AT a eral meeting of the Royal Society 
of Painters in Water Sia held last week, 
Mr. R. Allen and Mr. Arthur Hopkins were 
elected full members, and Mr. J. M. Swan, Mr. 
H. 8. Hopwood, Mr. W. E. Lockhart, and Miss 
Mildred Butler were elected associates. 


Mr. A. S. Murray, keeper of Greek and 
Roman antiquities at the British Museum, will 
begin next Monday a course of six lectures on 
sculpture at the Royal Academy. He proposes 
to y seer four lectures to ‘‘ The Representation 
of Deities,” and two to “The Art of Asia 
Minor. 


THE second general meeting of the Society 
for the Promotion of Hellenic Studies will be 
held at 22, Albemarle-street, on Monday next, 
at 5 p.m., when Mr. Edmund Oldfield will 
read a paper on ‘‘ The Mausoleum at Halicar- 
nassus.” 


At the London Institution on Monday next, 
Mr. Seymour Lucas, A.R.A., will give a lecture 
on “‘ Picture Painting,” with illustrations. 

THE February number of the Studio, which 
commences a new volume, will contain an 
article upon the work of Mr. Poynter, illus- 
trated with a reproduction of the design made 
by him, in conjunction with the late Lord 
Leighton, for the decoration of the dome of St. 
Paul’s. 


Tue sons of the late James Reid, of Glasgow, 
who died eighteen months ago, have given to 
the Glasgow Corporation the following ten 
pictures, for which it is stated that their father 
paid £22,000: ‘‘ Pastorale Souvenir d’Italie,” 
by Corot; ‘‘ Modern Italy,” by Turner; 
‘‘Hampstead Heath,” by Constable; cattle 

iece, by Troyon; ‘‘The Sculptor’s Studio,” 
= Mr. Alma Tadema; “The Frugal Meal,” 
by Josef Israels; ‘‘The Farmer’s Daughter,” 
by Mr. W. Q. Orchardson; ‘‘ Downward Rays,” 
by John Linnell, sen.; ‘The Wane of the 
Day,” by Charles Jacque; ‘‘ Windsor Castle,” 
by Patrick Nasmyth. 

Mr. FREDERICK KEPPEL appears to have 
opened in New York-—-and not for the first 
time—an exhibition of somewhat unusual inte- 
rest. Mr. George Wharton Edwards—recognis- 
ing, it would seem, more fully than the English 
public is yet ripe to do, that ordinary ‘“‘illustra- 
tion ”’ of fine literature is rather an impertinence 
than an assistance—has made designs for 
‘*Epithalamion” which 
avoid the popular yet idle competition with a 
great literary artist. 

** He justly,’’ says Mr. Keppel, ‘‘ calls his pictures 
‘certain imaginative drawings,’ and while, 
like the poem itself, they are instinct with the 
spirit of ‘the spacious times of great Elizabeth,’ 
yet, as he wisely avoids exact pictorial representa- 
tion, he cannot be accused of missing what he 
never intended to hit.’’ 

Possessed 


Would that an equal discretion were 
by the English so-called ‘‘ illustrator ””—or the 
ordinary American, for the matter of that—who 
imagines, for instance, that Wordsworth’s sonnet 
on Westminster Bridge has its spirit fully 
attained to by a vulgar representation of the 
mere proportions of the bridge, and the clever 
suggestion of a tramcar at one end of it and a 
House of Parliament at the other. We have no 
objection whatever to the tramcar itself; but it 
has got to be seen by the eye of an artist, and 
| the illustrating draughtsman is an artist but 
very rarely. 








THE STAGE. 
“THE SIGN OF THE OROSS,” 


Tue circumstance of Mr. Wilson Barrett’s 
return may stir up even a now infrequent 
playgoer to the expression of an opinion on 
“The Sign of the Cross,” a piece which 
before its arrival at the Lyric, where Mr. 
Wilson Barrett is now happily housed, had 
been received in the great English towns 
with much discussion, but with a quite 
unusual measure of approval. And—there 
can be no shadow of doubt about it—the 
new play, of which the principal actor 
is himself the author, has remarkable 
qualities that arrest attention. It is 
bold in conception and presentment; its 
stage workmanship displays the cunning 
hand ; its characterisation is the effort of a 
dramatist who deals with people, not with 
epee: with souls and not with mannequins. 

or is the list of its real qualities ex- 
hausted when these have been named, for 
the interest which the piece arouses at 
the beginning is maintained to the end: 
there is not a dull five minutes, though 
there is one painful moment—that in which 
there is heard from beyond the stage the 
ghastly cry of the martyr submitted to 
torture ; there is an element of humour; a 
modern colloquialism, here and there, 
that is refreshing, and brings the matter 
of the scene home to “men’s business 
and bosoms”; and, last, and best of 
all, though the Christianity presented 
— eelioal ane there a form somewhat a 

vangeli or contem taste—the 
Christianity of Simeon ot x: eighteenth 
century, rather than the longer-lived 
Christianity of St. Peter and St. Paul—last, 
and best of all, there is not a doubt about 
it (and this the ministers of the Church, and 
reasonable laymen too, have recognised 
everywhere), the moral of the piece is 
exalted, the tone fine. Not even the 
strait-laced can make, as I suppose, one 
word of objection to an influence obviously 
healthy, and, I should think, penetrating 
and profound. The charge of ‘‘ irreverence” 
could be raised only by those most anxious 
to divorce belief from life. ‘ Duty ”’—the 
béte noir of Scandinavian agnosticism—is 
here presented as great and as sufficient. 
No wonder, then, that those from whose ill- 
equipped minds the latter-day illumination 
is withheld, welcome a piece which not only 
dares to have “a moral,” but dares to have 
it on the right side. 

The interpretation of the piece—rectified, 
as I believe, in one or two of its details since 
the first night in London—is worthy of the 
spirit in which the author has wrought. It 
is, indeed, of singular completeness. The 
Marcus of Mr. Barrett is that which all 
the classical characters of an actor of noble 
presence are quite sure to be—stately and 
authoritative ; vehement, yet controlled ; 
commanding, yet humane. But, as if to con- 
vince us of the flexibility of the artist, there 
is a part within a part (which has, indeed, its 
appropriate place, and is played with the 
utmost discretion), and in this—it is in the 
scene of the visit of Marcus disguised, a 
Roman Haroun Alraschid, in the cell of the 
Christians—Mr. Wilson Barrett achieves no 
partial metamorphosis, but is another being 
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altogether. Admirably and with splendid 
pertinacity as Mr. Barrett has worked in 
the past, he wins, as author, actor, metteur- 
en-scene, his fullest triumph in “‘ The Sign 
of the Cross”; and, in regard to his work 
here, nothing that falls short of the most 
cordial recognition has any claim to be 
considered justice. 

Excellently, too, is Mr. Barrett ee 
by his present company. In the fashioning 
of his play he has behaved to them with 
generosity—he has given them good parts. 
Scarcely one person is there who has not some 
opportunity of legitimately distinguishing 
himself. The parts of Nero; of Tigellinus, 
his counsellor; and of Glabrio, a patrician, 
fat and lusty, and with countenance coloured 
with Falernian wine—all these parts are 
effective. The good-natured Epicureanism 
of Glabrio, the adamantine cruelty of the 
counsellor, the quite devilish vices of Caesar 
—his jaded appetites whipped up, with 
Roman strength of will, to new enjoy- 
ments—all these are brought out with 
force. Mr. Ambrose Manning is Glabrio ; 
Mr. Charles Hudson Tigellinus; and 
as Nero Mr. Franklyn McKleay shows 
an especial ingenuity. ‘They are all good 
character portraits—that of Mr. McKleay 
cannot pass from the mind. The boy 
Stephanus, whom they place upon the rack, 
is played—only too well, of course, for my 
own low-toned, dull-coloured taste—by Miss 
Haidée Wright. Miss Grace Warner is an 
agreeable Poppaea ; Miss Daisy Belmore a 
reasonably seductive Dacia; while as Berenis, 
an affluent and well-born Roman, so passion- 
ately in love with Marcus that we are fain 
to forgive her a round dozen of her iniquities, 
Miss Corunna Riccardo plays with fire, 
discretion, subtlety. But in regard to the 
performance of the ladies the trump card 
in Mr. Barrett’s hand lies in the possession 
of Miss Maud Jeffries, of whom for the last 
two years there has been good report from 
the provinces and from America, but who 
now is seen for the first time among us. 
She has, to begin with, the incomparable 
gift of a high and a distinguished beauty : 
‘ beauty, about the best thing God invents,” 
as Mr. Browning makes Fra Lippo Lippi 
say—and he meant it for himself, certainly. 
Miss Jeffries has much besides that, how- 
ever ; for in her part of Marcia she not only 
resists each one of those many opportunities 
for rant and gush which such a part— 
vehement, exalted—of necessity lays open 
to her, but displays an unerring since 
sympathetic intelligence, a tenderness and 
delicacy scarcely, I think, to be bettered. 
FREDERICK WEDMORE. 


RECENT CONCERTS. 


“Tv the remainder of the score equal these two 
magnificent pieces, Hercules is a masterpiece 
unknown to the public.” Thus wrote Victor 
Schoelcher in his Life of Handel, the two 
numbers to which he referred being the March 
and the chorus, “Crown with festal pomp.” 
Had the biographer taken the trouble to examine 
the score, he would scarcely have cast his sentence 
in hypothetical form. Handel’s “ Hercules” is a 
poweenel work ; and its revival—it had not been 
eard in London, we believe, since 1877, when it 
was performed under the direction of the late 





Henry Leslie—by the Handel Society at the 
People’s Palace on Saturday evening, most 
welcome. “The Messiah,” “ Israel,” and “ Judas 
Maccaboeus,” a few songs and choruses from other 
oratorios, with the so-called “ Harmonious Black- 
smith” represent the stock in knowledge of many 
musicians with regard to the master. For what 
the Handel Society has done to rescue neglected 
works from oblivion, one should be thankful ; 
some day they | be able to accomplish still 
greater things. The special conditions under 
which the performance of “Hercules” was 
given on Saturday lent to it special interest. 

The question of additional accompaniments—a 
vexed one—occasionally arises ; and as the finger 
of time lays his mark on this or that master- 
piece, it will ever recur. For the moment, how- 
ever, we are concerned with original accom- 
paniments : an attempt was made on Saturday 
to give Handel’s music with the composer’s own 
scoring, and with something like the proper 
balance of instruments and voices. We say an 
“attempt,” for the scheme could not be carried 
out to the last detail. A grand pianoforte in 
place of the harpsichord represents a distinct 
change of tone-colour: an instrument cf the 
latter kind would, however, have been inaudible 
to most of the audience at the People’s Palace. 
Then again, the harpsichord part was never 
written out by the composer. rof. Prout, who 
accompanied the recitatives and songs on the 
pianoforte, discharged his duty in an able 
manner. Yet he could only follow the composer 
longo intervallo. To the composer, the written 
notes and figures were no written law, but, as it 
were, shorthand notes which by the power of 
genius he could, and no doubt did, elaborate on 
the spur of the moment. The pianoforte, how- 
ever, represented contrast, both to the organ and 
to the orchestra. 

The composition of the orchestra vy sy by 
Handel differed radically from that of the present 
day. Oboes played with the violins, and 
bassoons with the basses, though sometimes, 
as here, for instance, in the air “ Alcides’ 
name,” the wind was heard apart from the strings. 
The brass in this oratorio is used with singular 
moderation: trumpets and drums are only 
employed in the two numbers mentioned by 
Schoelcher ; by very reason, however, of their 
rarity, the effect they do produce is indeed 
striking. In a modern orchestra we have strings, 
wood-wind, and brass; Handel’s contrasting 
elements were strings compounded with wood- 
wind, organ, and harpsichord. When only a 
faint-hearted attempt is made to reproduce 
Handel's orchestration, cr when additional 
accompaniments are used, the master’s methods 
of combination and contrast are spoilt. Thus 
the performance was instructive as well as interest- 
ing. The principal vocalists were Miss M. 
Davies, Miss K. Lunn, Mr. J. Probert, and Mr, 
F. Harford ; and they all discharged their 
duties well. The chorus was good. Mr. E. G, 
Croager presided ably at the organ, and Mr. J.S. 
Liddle conducted with care and intelligence. 

Mr. BispHam gave the last of his series of 
winter concerts on Tuesday, when the prograinme 
illustrated “Modern Music of Various Schools.” 
The schools were those of Germany, Italy, and 
France. The second concert was devoted, it is 
true, to English music ; one or two specimens 
of modern English art might, however, have 
been included on the present occasion, or the 
title, quoted above, modified. So far as concerns 
the programme itself, it was one of considerable 
interest. Gabriel Faure’s graceful “ Les Roses 
d’Ispahan,” was charmingly sung by Malle. 
Landi, and Mr. Bispham interpreted in artistic 
manner a sentimental “Cycle of Songs” by 
Tosti, and “ Quandi era Paggio” from “ Falstaff.” 
Malle. Landi introduced three songs, all new to 
us. The first, by the Russian composer, Rimski- 
Korsakow, is quaint and clever; the second, by 
Camille Chevillard, graceful and expressive ; 





and the third, by Saint-Saéns, characteristic and 


pleasing. Mr. Bispham also gave a group of 
novelties, The hrst entitled “Salomo,” by 


Mr. Henschel, is effective, particularly the 
striking accompaniment admirably played by 
the composer ; the other songs, by Norwegian, 
Russian, and German composers, were all attrac- 
tive. Last of all came a Cycle of Songs, ‘‘ Poeme 
d’Amour,” love music quite French in character, 
yet, of its kind, able. Miss F. Davies played 
ianoforte solos by Brahms and Liszt in her very 
tf manner. Signor Piatti, in “Kol Nidrei” 
and a showy piece of his own, contributed to 
the success of the afternoon. Mr. Hermann 
Vezin recited a ballad by Hebbel in German, 
and also Shelley’s “The Fugitives,” and was 
well received. Schumann’s pianoforte accompani- 
ments were excellently performed by Mr. H 
Bird. The composer, in a letter to Van Bruych, 
describes the effect as “peculiar.” He was 
right ; and, we think, would have been still 
more so had he added, “ yet unsatisfactory.” 
Miss MARGARET PIERREPONT and Miss Kath- 
erine Alston gave a concert at St. James’s Hall on 
Tuesday evening. The former isa pianist whose 
technique is neat and touch delicate. Her first 
solo was Bach’s “ English Suite” in A minor, or 
rather a portion of it, for she passed directly 
from the Prelude to the Sarabande. Miss 
Pierrepont was heard to best advantage in the 
slow movement of Saint-Saéns’ clever Sonata in 
C minor for piano or violoncello, in which she 
was admirably supported by Mr. Paul Ludwig. 
Miss Alston ies a voice of fair quality, and 
has been well trained, but nervousness prevented 
her doing justice either to herself or to the 
music. Herr Willy Burmester played solos by 
Spohr and Bach with brilliant and well-deserved 
success. Mr. P. Ludwig’s solo performances 
deserve honourable mention. 
J. S. SHEDLOCK, 








MUSIC NOTES. 


THE eighty-fourth season of the Philharmonic 
Society will commence on Thursday evening, 
February 27. It will, as usual, consist of seven 
concerts. Among the novelties we note a 
Symphony (No. 2 in B minor) by A. Borodine, the 
Russian composer, which will be performed for 
the first time at the first concert ; Mr. Paderewski 
will introduce a new “Scotch Fantasia” for 
piano and orchestra, composed expressly by Sir 
Alexander C. Mackenzie ; Mr. Johannes Wolff, 
a new violin concerto by B. Godard; Dr. Dvorak 
will contribute and conduct some new orchestral 
works of his own. The list of pianists is 
especially strong—M. M. Eugen D’Albert, Sophie 
Menter, Reisenhauer, Rosenthal, Sapellnikoff, 
Sauer, and last, but not least, Paderewski Sir 
— C. Mackenzie will again be the con- 
uctor. 


A ust of the orchestral works performed at 
the Sunday Afternoon Orchestral Concerts at 
(ueen’s Hall since October 6, has been forwarded 
tous. We notice with pleasure the catholicity of 
the scheme, and the high-class character of the 
music selected. To the energy and enterprise of 
Mr. R. Newman the success of these concerts is 
in large measure due. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS'S NEW BOOKS, 


A POPULAR NOVEL.—Zic First Eéition of 
MRS. TREGASKISS, 


By Mrs. CAMPSELL PRAED, 
having been exhausted, the Novel has been 
reprinted, and a full supply of copies of the 
SECOND EDITION 
may now be had, in 3 vols., 158, net; and 


at every Library. 


“ The situations are so interesting in themselves, and the 
local scenery is given with so much vividness, that probably 
few will trouble themeelves as to the. legitimacy of the 
method employed to get the erring couple out of their 
scrape.”’—Glasgow Herald, 


MRS. HUNGERFORD'’S New Novel, A POINT 


OF CONSCIENCE, is now ready, in 3 vols., 
15s. net, and at every Library. 


WHEN LEAVES WERE GREEN. 
By SYDNEY HODGES. 3 vols., 15s. net; and at all 
Libraries. 

“The writer depicts flirtations with wonderful facility, 
and in particular sets off the intriguing of a married woman 
posing as a widow in search of a husband with comical, if 
despicable, results.”’—Scotsman. 

By 


A WOMAN INTERVENES. 
ROBERT BARR, Author of ‘* In a Steamer Chair,” &c. 
beg Ny Illustrations by Hal Hurst. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
3s, 6d, 

“A good, rapid, bustling novel...... modern and up to 
date.””"— Glasgow Herald. 

“* Mr. Robert Barr is at his best in ‘A Woman Intervenes.’ 
A surprising degree of freshness, ‘The steadily sus- 
tained flow of quiet humour and touches of quaint philo- 
sophy lend an additional charm to a very wholesome 
novel,”’"— World, 


THE TRACK of aSTORM. By Owen 


HALL. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
James Parw says: “ ‘ The Track of a Storm’ is not a book 
to be put down till the storm is over.” 


THE REAL LADY HILDA. By 
B. M. CROKER, Author of “ A Family Likeness,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 

‘*Mrs, Croker inherits the gifts of Thackeray in larger 
measure than any other living writer......‘The Real Lady 
Hilda’ is as delightful and refreshing a tale as the most 
surfeited novel-reader could desire,’’—Acho. 

THE MYSTERY of JAMAICA 
TERRACE. By DICK DONOVAN, Author of “A 
Detective’s Triumphs,” &c, Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. Gil. 

** Will please and interest all who like a good old-fashioned 
novel with a secret murder, sensational relationships, and 
a happy ending ’’— Black and White. 


NEW THREE-AND-SIXPENNY NOVELS. 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY of a THIEF, 


THE WANDERING HEIR, &. By CHARLES 
READE. (New Volume of the LIBRARY EDITION 
of his Works.) 


The GREY MONK. By T. W. Speight, 


Author of *‘ The Mysteries of Heron Dyke.” 
“An amusing story, the interest of which is well sus- 


tained throughout.”’—Daily Telegraph. 
THE CHARLATAN. By Robert 


BUCHANAN and HENRY MURRAY. With a Frontis- 
piece. 
“A very dramatic story.””—Literary World. 


THE GOLDEN ROCK. By Ernest 
GLANVILLE, With Frontispiece. 
“No story, indeed, could well be cleverer or more 
exciting.” —Academy. 


A LONDON LEGEND. By Justin H. 
McUARTHY., 
“The love-making all through is charming. I could 
guess the original of Dorothy Carteret, and she ought to be 
highly flattered,””— Queen, 





THE ONE TOO MANY. By E. Lynn 


LINTON. Popular Edition, post Svo, illustrated 
boards, 2s, 


’ 

WALFORD’S COUNTY FAMILIES of 
the UNITED KINGDOM (1896). Containing Notices 
of the Descent, Birth, Marriage, Education, &c., of more 
than 12,000 distinguished Heads of Families, their Heirs 
Apparent or Presumptive, the Offices they hold or have 
held, their Town and Country Addresses, Clubs, &c, 
Royal 8vo, cloth gilt, 50s. 


WALFORD’S COMPLETE PEERAGE, 
BARONETAGE, KNIGHTAGE, HOUSE of COMMONS 
(1896). Royal 32mo, cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 





London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 214, Piccadilly, W. 





Messrs. BELL'S BOOKS. 


BOOKBINDINGS, OLD AND NEW. 
By Professor BRANDER MATTHEWS. Imperial 
16mo, with numerous Illustrations, 7s. 6d. net. 75 
Copies on Japanese vellum, £1 Is. net. 

[£x-Libris Series. 
“ A brightly written handbook on this fascinating sub- 
ject.”"— Times. 


PICTURE POSTERS. 


A Handbook on the History of the Illustrated Placard. 
With 150 Reproductions of the most Artistic Examples 
of all Countries. By C. T. J. HIATT. Large 8vo, 
12s. 6d, net. 

“*Mr. Hiatt has produced a work that will be of consider- 
able interest to the public, and of peculiar value to those 
enthusiastic collectors of posters of whose existence prob- 
ably most people are unaware.”— Morning Post, 

** An exceedingly interesting book.”—Daily Graphic. 

“* Handsome and lavishly illustrated book.” —Standard, 








Now ready, Vol. VII., demy svo, 10s, 6d. 


THE DIARY OF SAMUEL PEPYS. 


Transcribed from the Shorthand MS. by the Rev. 
MYNORS BRIGHT, M.A. With Lord BRAY- 
BROOKE’S Notes. Edited, with Additions, by HENRY 
B. WHEATLEY, F.S.A. To be completed in 9 vols. 
(Including Index Volume), demy 8vo, with Portraits 
and other Illustrations, 10s. 6d. each. 

“To Mr. Wheatley, therefore, a great debt of gratitude is 
due. In his pages we are able for the first time to read the 
actual diary. Both in bulk and in interest the additions 
are most important, throwing, as they do, fresh and vivid 
light on the character and doings of the diarist, and in- 
cluding abundant references to the persons, places, customs, 
events, literature, and play which bring before our eyes the 
social life of the Restoration era.......The volumes are pro- 
duced in a most attractive style, admirably printed, taste- 
fully bound, and enriched with well-engraved portraits and 
other illustrations. A considerable amount of new matter 
has been incorporated with the notes of Lord Braybrooke 
and his coadjutors, which the present editor has wisely 
decided to supplement rather than attempt to supersede.” 

Quarterly Review. 


FRANCOIS SEVERIN MARCEAU. 
A Biography. By Captain T. G. JOHNSON, Deputy- 
Commissioner, Minbu, Upper Burma. With Portrait. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 





“ This history of Marceau’s brief and brilliant career has 
many merits, and we do not know any other English book 
that covers exactly the same ground,” —7mes, 


At all Libraries. 
DISHONOURED. 
By THEO. GIFY. New Edition, in 1 vol., 6s. 
“ Amusing and brightly told story.””—Scotsman. 





LORD TENNYSON. 


A Handbook to the Works of Alfred, Lord ‘Tennyson. 
By MORTON LUCE, Author of ‘New Studies in 
Tennyson,” &c. Foap. 8vo, 6s. 
“* Deserves a cordial welcome.”’—Scotsman, 
** Much information concerning Tennyson.” — Times. 
“The book is an admirable one.”—Glasgow Herald. 
** Will be helpful to the student.” — Daily News. 
** Should be on every Tennyson sbelf,”’ 
Birmingham Daily Post. 





NEW VOLUME OF HANDBOOKS OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. 
Edited by Professor J. W. HALES, M.A. 


THE AGE OF DRYDEN. 


By RICHARD GARNETT, C.B., LL.D. Crown 8vo, 
3s. 6d, 


“ Within the limits of his space, Dr. Garnett surveys the 
several departments of literature in this period with singu- 
lar comprehensiveness, broad sympathy, and fine critical 
sagacity.’’— Times, 





Just published, crown Svo, 4s. 6d. 


LOGIC: 


An Introductory Manual. 
Author of “ Ethics” and 
Psychology.” 


By F. RYLAND, M.A., 
“ Student’s Manual of 


NEW VOLUME OF BOHN’S LIBRARIES. 
SELECT WORKS OF PLOTINUS. 


Translated from the Greek by THOMAS TAYLOR, 
with Introduction containing the substance of Porphyry’s 
* Life of Plotinus.”” Edited by G. R. 8S. MEAD, B.A., 
M.R.A.S. 58. 


Loypon: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
York Srager, Covent GARDEN. 





LAWRENCE & BULLEN’S 


PUBLICATIONS. 


MR. CEORCE CISSINC’S NOVELS. 
THE UNCLASSED. 1 vol, 


crown 8vo, 6s, [New and Cheaper Edition, 

‘**The Unclassed’ is a notable and, in some 
respects, a noble piece of work. Though it goes 
down into depths which are better left unsounded 
by the average man and woman, there is not a trace 
in it of the uncleanness of thought and tion 
which attaches to so much of contemporary fiction. 
silliaian We have seldom read a more touching story than 
this, nor have we ever read one which, dealing with 
unconventional themes, furnishes a better justi- 
fication of its author’s choice of characters and 
topics.’’—Speaker. 


IN the YEAR of JUBILEE. 6s. 
THE ODD WOMEN. 6s. 

THE EMANCIPATED. 6s. 
DENZIL QUARRIER. 6s. 
EVE’S RANSOM. 6s. 


THE MUSES’ LIBRARY. 
POEMS of JOHN KEATS. Edited 


by G. THORN DRURY. With an Introduction by 
ROBERT BRIDGES, 2 vols., 12mo, 10s. net. 
[ Ready. 


POEMS of JOHN DONNE. Edited 


by E. K. CHAMBERS. With an Introduction by 
GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 2 vols., 12mo, 10s, net. 


POEMS of WILLIAM DRUMMOND 
of HAWTHORNDEN.- Edited by WILLIAM C. 
WARD. 2 vols., 12mo, 10s. net. 


POEMS of WILLIAM BLAKE. Edited 


by W. B. YEATS. 1 vol., 12mo, 5s. net. 


POEMS of ROBERT HERRICK. 


Edited by A. W. POLLARD. With an Introduction 
by A. C. SWINBURNE. 2 vols., 12mo, 10s, net. 


POEMS and SATIRES of ANDREW 


MARVELL. Edited by G. A, AITKEN, 2 vols., 12mo, 


10s, net. 
POEMS of EDMUND WALLER. 


Edited by G. THORN DRURY. 


POEMS of WILLIAM BROWNE of 
TAVISTOCK. Edited by GORDON GOODWIN. 
With an Introduction by A. H. BULLEN. 2 vols. 
12mo, 10s. net. ; 


POEMS of JOHN GAY. Edited by 
J. UNDERHILL. 2 vols., 12mo, 10s. net. 
“The charming series known to all lovers and purchasers 
of poetry as ‘The Muses’ Library.’ ’”’—Spectator, 





MRS. HINKSON’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE WAY ofa MAID. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“©The Way of a Maid’ must be recommended to all who 
like a pure wholesome story, with a wayward, repre- 
hensible. lively, impassioned, and wholly enchanting little 
heroine ’’—Athenaeum, 


A BOOK FOR A BOOKISH MAN. 


EXCURSIONS in LIBRARIA: Re- 
trospective Reviews and Bibliographical Notes. By 
G. H. POWELL. With numerous Facsimiles. Small 
ito, 6s. net. 
“The work of a real lover of books, whose bibliomania 1s 
inspired by a good deal of learning and method.”— Times. 


HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN, 


A MEMOIR of ANDERSEN. By RB. 


NISBET BAIN. With Portraits and Views. Demy 
8vo, 16s. 
“Mr. Nisbet Bain deserves great praise for having com- 
piled so satisfactory a biography of Hans Andersen.’ 
Spectator. 





LAWRENCE & BULLEN, 
16, Hzenrrerta Street, Covent Garpgn, Lonpon. 
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